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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


De what ibus? 


NOUAKCHOTT, MAURITANIA 
DEAR SIR: 

I applaud William Slayton’s 
effort to set the record straight on 
who really designed the new U.S. 
embassy in Moscow and why 
money was paid to the Soviets 
[Letters to the editor, January]. 
Too often in the past, the Office of 
Foreign Buildings seems to have 
been unnecessarily reticent in the 
face of unwarranted criticism. 

It may be that in architecture 
one applies the Latin motto: ‘‘De 
gustibus non disputandum est.’’ 
But a Latin scholar (including, no 
doubt, FBO’s own erudite Charles 
Swan) would rather put it: ‘‘De 
gustibus non est disputandum.”’ 

Cordially, 
E. GREGORY KRYZA 
Ambassador 


‘Anti-employee policy’ 


BARCELONA, SPAIN 


DEAR SIR: 

I would like to second and add 
some comments to the ideas voiced 
by Frank Lattanzi (NEWSLETTER 
December) on the essentially anti- 
employee housing policy now in 
effect. 

As Mr. Lattanzi stated, the 
current policy does not evidence 
any realization that availability is a 
major problem at some posts. 
Neither does it protect the em- 
ployee against a situation wherein 
rentals are available only through 
agents whose fees must be paid by, 
but are not reimbursable to, the 
employee. And what of the au- 
tomatic escalator clause, built into 
leases by local custom or law, 
which outruns the chronically late 
and insufficient allowance adjust- 
ments? Then, too, what of the 
disruptive effect on allowances at a 
small post of the masochistic offi- 
cer who rents substandard housing 


and then becomes the living proof 
that ‘‘moderately’’ priced housing 
is available? 

While Mr. Lattanzi’s sug- 
gested remedy (that administrative 
officers not be permitted to enjoy 
housing superior to those they 
serve) might bring some improve- 
ment, I fear that substantial change 
for the better awaits that day when 
ultimate decisions on employee 
housing are no longer made by 
Washington-based personnel un- 
familiar with specific conditions 
abroad, or by those at post who 
enjoy U.S. Government-leased or 
owned (and maintained) housing 
and paid utilities. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. BLIGH JR. 


Objection to Blachly’s quiz 


MADRID 


DEAR SIR: 

There simply isn’t time to re- 
fute the marvelously patronizing 
introduction and the stereotyped 
attitudes implicit in most of the 
selections in ‘‘Blachly’s January 
Quiz: Women’’ (NEWSLETTER, 
January). However, if the editors 
intend to continue digging in the 
dusty sandbox of static literary al- 
lusion, I offer the following: 

‘Title: ‘Blachly’s February 
Quiz: Blacks.’ 

‘Noah tried to put the blame 
on Ham, and, ever since, whites 
have had myriad ideas about 
blacks. Some have seen them as 
animals, others as children. Some 
have placed them in households, 
others in the fields. Child or chat- 
tel; wontons or innocents; nurturer 
or nemesis—in literature one can 
find all of these, and everything in 
between. Listed below are several 
descriptions about blacks; all were 
written by whites. Can you identify 
the black referred to in each?’’ 

Then would follow appropri- 
ate passages from ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 


Cabin’’ by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
the ‘‘black ram’’ reference from 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Othello,’’ a selec- 
tion on Uncle Remus from Joel 
Chandler Harris’ ‘‘Song of the 
South,’’ references to the ‘‘dark- 
ies’’ from almost any Stephen 
Foster song, etc. etc. 

The next month’s column in 
this vein could feature the Ameri- 
can Indian—i.e., a Caliban speech 
from Shakespeare’s Tempest, 
commentary by Rousseau on the 
‘*noble savage,’ with Swift’s 
diatribe on the ‘‘naked American 
savage,’’ and Cooper’s designation 
of ‘‘sly savage’’ from the 
‘‘Pathfinder,’’ concluding, 
perhaps with Longfellow’s 
‘*Hiawatha.”’ 

Any of these will be as ger- 
mane to the current problems and 
accomplishments of minorities as 
was the January ‘‘quiz.’’ If, how- 
ever, the NEWSLETTER is a current 
effort, addressed to professional 
colleagues, then presumably it will 
be less interested in recalling the 
limited, stereotyped attitudes, 
which have historically divided us, 
than in bringing news of the efforts 
toward consolidation and integra- 
tion which are uniting us. 

Sincerely, 

Lois W. MERVYN 
Federal Women’s 
Program Manager 
U.S. Embassy 


When you’re feeling blue... 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 

With reference to Blachly’s 
quiz (NEWSLETTER, February) on 
generals, Mr. Blachly missed one: 

‘‘The situation is hopeless, 
but not serious.’’— General Radet- 
zky, reporting on the battle of Au- 
sterlitz to his emperor. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL MOLINEAUX 
—(Continued on Page 70) 
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THE COVER — Department 
employees salute Canada’s 
courageous ambassador to 
lran, Ken Taylor, and his 
staff, who secretly provided 
refuge for six Americans. 
He served in Tehran from 
1977 until Canada closed its 
embassy on January 28. 
More on Page 2. (Cover de- 
sign by Tommy Fuell, Visual 
Services) 
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Joyous welcome for the ‘Canada 6’ 
A big sequel is our goal 


HE RETURN from Tehran of the takeover of the American embassy in It was perhaps a weak preview of 

six Americans who were Tehran, and eventually found refuge — what is in store here for the 53 
sheltered there for three months by at the Canadian embassy. Americans who remained captive in 
their Canadian colleagues brought ‘*From the radio and newspapers Tehran as the NEWSLETTER went to 
Department employees out of every available to us,’’ said Mr. Anders, press. Won’t that be a celebration 
corner in the building, into the C speaking for the group, ‘‘we knew when they come home! No one in the 
Street lobby. Agricultural attache that Americans were united in their Department of State building, no one 
Henry Lee Schatz and consular demand that the hostages be freed. in the 282 Foreign Service posts 
employees Mark J. Lijek, Cora This realization gave us strength and __ overseas, had forgotten them... 
Amburn Lijek, Robert G. Anders, courage.’ As to the Canadians, the 
Joseph D. Stafford and Kathleen F. signs in the C Street lobby said it The employees’ welcome. (Photo by 
Stafford had eluded the November 4 _ best: ‘Thank you.”’ Donna Gigliotti) 
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In the C Street lobby, on their arrival, 
are, from left: Robert G. Anders, Kath- 
leen F . Stafford, Joseph D. Stafford, Cora 
Amburn Lijek, Mark J. Lijek and Henry 
Lee Schatz. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 


President Carter, in the Oval Office, wel- 
coming the six returning U.S. employees 
who had hid in the Canadian embassy in 
Tehran, displays a gift he received from 
the People’s Republic of China—an em- 
broidered cat on a double-sided transpa- 
rent screen. From left: Robert G. Anders, 
Mark J. Lijek, Joseph D. Stafford, Cora 
A. Lijek, Henry Lee Schatz and Kathleen 
F. Stafford. (White House photo by Karl 
Schumacher) 


State employees are invited 
to the candlelight vigils that have 
been taking place across the 
street from the Iranian embassy 
in Washington, every Sunday at 
sunset. The vigils will continue 
until the hostages are free. 
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Afghanistan: Eyewitness story of the Soviet invasion 


By JAMES E. TAYLOR 


The author, political officer and 
acting deputy chief of mission at the 
time of the Soviet invasion, has just 
completed a three-year tour in Kabul. 
He is now a senior watch officer in 
the State Department's Operations 
Center. 


HUGE BUT MUFFLED thump 

at about 7 p.m. on December 27, 
from the direction of downtown 
Kabul, was the first indication most 

of us had that 
serious violence 
had again broken 
out in Afghani- 
stan’s troubled 
capital. (We 
learned subse- 
quently that this 
explosion was a 
Soviet blast that 
destroyed the 

Mr. Taylor city’s communi- 
cation system.) 

Within a few minutes, and after 
hearing several smaller explosions 
and automatic-rifle fire, I decided to 
grab a standard ‘‘coup kit’’ (shaving 
articles, bottle of bourbon, sleeping 
bag) and head for the chancery. Al- 
though gunfire had become com- 
monplace in that strife-torn country, 
the dead telephones were an indicator 
that something unusual was afoot. 

As I opened my garage gate, I 
heard more heavy explosions, accom- 
panied by fire from automatic weap- 
ons and slowly-rising red tracer 
rounds in the sky above the Interior 
Ministry, about 300 yards away. My 
initial thoughts were that the fighting 
was caused by some elements of the 
Afghan army who had chosen to op- 
pose the massive influx of Soviet air- 
borne troops into Kabul, which had 
begun on Christmas morning—less 
than 72 hours earlier. I left my wife* 
to carry on with the Christmas party 
we were giving for her staff, and I 
headed for the embassy. 


*—Mrs. Louise Taylor, a Foreign Service in- 
formation officer, had stayed on at the mission 
after other spouses were evacuated. She has 
since been reassigned as an ICA desk officer in 
Washington. 
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As on other occassions involv- 
ing the outbreak of violence in Kabul, 
proximity, availability of quick trans- 
portation and, most importantly, luck 
determined which embassy personnel 
would make it safely to the compound 
before it became too dangerous to be 
on the city’s streets. On December 
27, a few of us were lucky; most of 
the staff, including chargé Bruce 
Amstutz, were trapped in their 
homes, at the American Staff House, 
or with friends. There will, of course, 
be an eternal debate among us over 
who actually was ‘‘luckier.’’ 

On my hasty ride to the embassy, 
I saw some vehicles heading toward 
me on the wrong side of the road, and 
I assumed they were trucks whose 
drivers were neglecting to keep right. 
My frantic blinking of the high beams 
on my car did not deflect the 
“*trucks.’’ Only at a distance of about 
30 yards did I realize I was rapidly 
closing head-on with Soviet armored 
vehicles. There were about six of 
them, from their airborne division. 
An abrupt and bumpy left turn over 
the traffic island carried me past 
them, but not before I saw their 
combat-ready infantry dismounting— 
moving off down the street behind the 
embassy toward Radio Afghanistan, 
about 500 yards away. 


I continued a more careful ap- 
proach to the embassy gate. As I 
parked, heavier firing broke out close 
by, and I dashed for the safety of the 
embassy’s bullet-proof doors. Several 
colleagues arrived within minutes, 
perhaps shaken but with adrenalin 
flowing. They included Warren 
Marik, a consular officer, whose 
Viet-Nam experience proved invalu- 
able; general services officer Dan 
Wofford, who made it to the embassy 
at the expense of a probable broken 
rib; regional security officer Fred 
Lecker; Steve Dovich, a com- 
municator on his first assignment, 
who appeared seemingly from 
nowhere and proved essential for us 
in maintaining communications with 
the Department; Dave Cartner, Army 
warrant officer serving as the acting 
defense attache; and (who else?) our 
U.S. Marines—those who were not 
already on duty made their way to the 


embassy as shells passed overhead. 
What we did not fully realize then, of 
course, was that one prong of the at- 
tack, on the Afghan armored units 
stationed at Radio Afghanistan, was 
aimed right down the street behind the 
chancery. Some members of our staff 
found themselves extremely close to 
the line of fire between the two 
forces. 

The heavy fighting continued, 
and it became clear that moving about 
inside the city was not safe; everyone, 
effectively, was beseiged wherever he 
or she happened to be. For the skele- 
ton staff in the chancery,. the 
action—including machine gun fire 
hitting the building, and tank fire and 
resultant explosions that shook the 
whole structure—led to the decision 
to burn all classified material. The 
Marines accomplished this task in 
about one hour, thanks to previous 
precautionary reductions in our files. 
Simultaneously, Mr. Lecker sought to 
establish the whereabouts of all 
Americans; he succeeded in all but 
two cases, and the welfare of these 
two employees was of concern to us 
and the Department through the night. 


As for the assault on the Afghan 
Army, the Soviets achieved total 
surprise. At one point, a Soviet ar- 
mored vehicle rumbled up to an un- 
suspecting group of Afghans and 
opened fire, apparently killing one or 
two while the others scurried for 
cover behind their tank. These and 
others were quickly taken prisoner, 
although later some Afghan bodies 
were carried to a temporary morgue. 

About an hour after the initial 
Soviet assault, serious violence flared 
again. Automatic rifle and machine 
gun fire became incessant, and sev- 
eral tanks were knocked out. One, 
sitting about 100 yards from us, 
burned for hours; its exploding am- 
munition periodically shook that en- 
tire sector of Kabul. Machine gun 
rounds occasionally hit the embassy 
walls, while other rounds snapped 
overhead. At one point, .a solitary 
figure (presumably an Afghan) darted 
into a field amidst Soviet vehicles, 
shouldered an antitank weapon, and 
obliterated a tank with one shot. 
Sounds of heavy fighting\on the 
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southern side of the city could be 
heard, but because of the intervening 
mountains, only an occasional combat 
flare or the flash of an explosion 
could be seen. It was clear, however, 
that the troops guarding Afghan 
President Hafizullah Amin were put- 
ting up stiff resistance. 


Sporadically during these hours 
of fighting, a few dark figures were 
seen coming over the compound’s 
walls, but they generally hugged the 
shadows as they moved to their desti- 
nations. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, none of them fired or were fired 
upon while within the embassy 
grounds, and we presume they were 
Afghan soldiers seeking to escape the 
Soviet assault. In this regard, I had 
decided early in the fighting to leave 
the chancery and the compound il- 
luminated as usual, in the hope that 
the higher the visibility of the build- 
ing and its environs, the less likely 
that our compound would become an 
active part of the battleground. Like- 
wise, those of us who had gone 
through the revolution of April 27, 
1978, had one overriding concern— 
that one side or the other would throw 
air power into the struggle. Modern 
aircraft and their not-always-accurate 
weaponry are indeed unnerving when 
they attack at night, and the near-by 
fighting made us particulary vulnera- 
ble to split-second miscalculations 
by pilots in combat. Had any aircraft 
joined the fray, we would have im- 
mediately darkened the embassy, 
hoping for protection in invisibility. 
We would have wanted to avoid being 
mistaken for the Radio Afghanistan 
complex. Fortunately, no aircraft ap- 
peared throughout the night. 

Fighting generally died down 
about about 11 p.m., after which the 
night took on the frozen silence typi- 
cal of the Hindu Kush in winter. Cries 
from some Afghan wounded could be 
heard, as could Afghan challenges 
within a block or two of the Soviet 
forces. One Soviet tank moving about 
as late as midnight was hit, albeit in- 
effectually, by fire from Afghan 
AK-47s. 


As the frozen sun rose on De- 
cember 28, pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic began moving cautiously 
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through the city’s streets. Mr. Lecker 
checked on the well-being of the 
American community (especially of 
the two employees then still unac- 
counted for; they were found later, 
safe in their homes). Also beginning 
to dawn was the meaning of what had 
taken place—a Soviet surprise attack 
on unsuspecting troops of a govern- 
ment Moscow supposedly had been 
sworn to support—an attack using 
deception, surprise and overwhelming 
force. The repercussions of this event 
are now evident to everyone. 


In memoriam 


EMORIAL services for Am- 

bassador Adolph (Spike) 
Dubs, who was killed by terrorists 
in Kabul last year, were held Feb- 
ruary 14—on the anniversary of 
his death—in the capital of Af- 
ghanistan, and in Washington. The 
ceremony in Kabul, in front of the 
U.S. embassy, was conducted by 
chargé Bruce Amstutz and filmed 
by ABC-TV. Later that day, a sec- 
ond service was held in Kabul in 
the Roman Catholic chapel of the 
Italian embassy. 

With the U.S. embassy flag at 
half-mast, Mr. Amstutz said: ‘‘One 
year ago, at almost this very hour, 
Ambassador Spike Dubs was 
killed. Most of you were here at 
that time and shared with me that 
bitter moment. I think it fitting that 
today, on the anniversary of his 
death, that we remember and honor 
his sacrifice. As I reflect on the 
dramatic events of exactly one year 
ago, I cannot help but think what a 
sad day that was. It was sad not 
only for the adverse effect it had 
on our bilateral relations, but also 
because Ambassador Dubs’ life 
was snuffed out after he had been 
able to serve only seven months as 
ambassador. Ambassador Dubs 
came to Kabul at a difficult time in 
our relations, and I regret that the 
aspirations he had for improved 
relations have not transpired. May 
the vision he had of a free and 
prosperous Afghanistan, at peace 
with itself and the world, eventu- 
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One lesson that I’ve learned from 
the events of the last three years in 
Kabul is that no matter what the type 
of challenge—whether the violent 
revolution of April 1978, the tragic 
kidnapping and death of Ambassador 
Dubs, or this Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan—our missions abroad 
(certainly Kabul’s at least) are 
manned by an extraordinary group of 
people whose personal and profes- 
sional dedication to getting the job 
done well should be a source of pride 
for all the foreign affairs agencies. 


ally come to pass.’’ 

The Washington ceremony 
was at Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. It was a brief and quiet com- 
memoration, attended by some 20 
persons, including family members 
and friends from the Department. 
Secretary Vance laid a wreath, sent 
by President Carter. The late am- 
bassador’s brother, Alexander 
Dubs, read from St. John 14:1-3 
and a short prayer on ‘‘Immortal- 
ity.”’ Mrs. Mary Ann Dubs, widow 
of the ambassador, and Marshall 
Shulman, adviser to the Secretary, 
made brief remarks. A bugler 
sounded taps. 





AID wife Gail Carlson, left, and Mary 
Ann Dubs, widow of Ambassador Dubs, 
tie one of 50 yellow ribbons on the Na- 
tional Christmas tree as a symbol of hope 
and remembrance of the hostages in 
Iran. White House is in the background. 
(Photo by Donna Gigliotti) @ 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


U.S. Ambassador 
Asencio being held 
hostage in Bogota 


U.S. Ambassador Diego C. As- 
encio and more than 30 diplomats 
from other nations were being held 
hostage, as the NEWSLETTER went to 
press, by terrorists who seized the 
Dominican embassy in Bogota, Col- 
ombia, on February 27. 

In a statement condemning the 
seizure, Secretary Vance declared: 
‘*This despicable and dishonorable 
act is another example of terrorist 
violence against accredited foreign 
diplomatic personnel. It cannot be ex- 
cused or condoned. We are cooperat- 
ing closely with the government of 
Colombia and other interested nations 
to bring about a peaceful resolution of 
this incident.’’ 

The terrorists have demanded the 
release of more than 311 political 
prisoners, a $50-million ransom, and 
newspaper publication of their anti- 
government manifestos. The Colom- 
bian government was negotiating with 
the terrorists. 

The U.S. embassy in Colombia 
spoke to Mr. Asencio by telephone 
on February 28. He reported that he 
was in good spirits and was being 
treated well. He said there were no 
other Americans being held in the 
embassy. 

Mr. Asencio joined the Foreign 
Service in 1957. After assignments in 
Mexico City and Panama, he was an 
international relations officer in 
Washington, 1964-65. He was spe- 
cial assistant to the assistant secretary 
for inter-American affairs, 1965-67; 
political officer and later deputy chief 
of mission in Lisbon, 1967-72; coun- 
selor for political affairs in Brasilia, 
1972-75; and deputy chief of mission 
in Caracas, 1975-77. 


Higher claim limit 
on property losses 
eyed by Congress 


Government employees who lose 
personal property overseas because of 
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SUTATENZA, Colombia—On a trip to 
this mountainous village, U.S. Ambas- 
sador Diego C. Asencio is invited by 
community leaders to dance in the local 
plaza. He obliges. Photo was received by 
the NEWSLETTER shortly before Mr. 
Asencio was taken hostage. 


mob violence, terrorist attacks, or 
other hostile acts relating to evacua- 
tion from post, may be reimbursed up 
to $40,000, under a new bill before 
Congress. Claims would be retroac- 
tive to December 31, 1978. The pres- 
ent limitation is $15,000. The maxi- 
mum reimbursement for ‘‘non- 
emergency claims,’’ resulting from 
loss or damage of personal property 
because of transportation or storage, 
or theft from quarters, would remain 
unchanged at $15,000. 

The House Subcommittee on 
Administrative Law and Governmen- 
tal Relations, headed by George E. 
Danielson (D-Calif.), approved the 
bill last month. As of late February, 
the legislation was awaiting further 
action by the full House Committee 
on the Judiciary. Testifying in support 
of increased payments for ‘‘service- 
related’’ personal property losses, 


Thomas M. Tracy, assistant secretary 
for administration, told the subcom- 
mittee on February 6: ‘‘While none of 
us can predict future events with cer- 
tainty, I believe every effort should 
be made to ensure that our employ- 
ees, whose assignments can and do 
involve considerable personal risks, at 
least are not financially penalized for 
their service to the Government and 
the American people.’’ 


Mr. Tracy pointed out that the 
three major foreign affairs agen- 
cies—State, AID and ICA—paid 790 
claims for losses of private personal 
property from January 1, 1979 to 
January 28 of this year. The claims 
amounted to $973,651. Seventy- 
eight, totaling $182,963, related to 
the situation in Iran. Another 70, 
amounting to $232,103, pertained to 
Pakistan. Overall, State received 581 
claims totaling $743,124. ‘‘The hos- 
tages now held in Tehran will un- 
doubtedly have suffered losses and 
will file claims,’’ Mr. Tracy said. ‘‘In 
addition, not all employees who re- 
sided on the destroyed compound in 
Islamabad submitted claims.’’ 


He submitted a copy of a ‘‘typi- 
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cal’’ claim from an employee who 
had been assigned to the embassy in 
Pakistan, which was attacked last 
November 21. The employee’s home 
and effects were totally destroyed by 
fire. He later filed a claim for 
$26,447 for loss of his private prop- 
erty. 


Foreign Service bill 
is Fascell topic 
at Open Forum 


Congressman Dante B. Fascell 
(D.-Fla.), chairman of the Interna- 
tional Operations Subcommittee, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 


ae A a 
Congressman Fascell. (Photo by David 
M. Humphrey, Visual Services) 


discussed the proposed Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1980 at a noon meeting of 
the Secretary’s Open Forum, in the 
International Conference Room, on 
February 20. He told some 400 em- 
ployees there that he expected com- 
mittee action and, hopefully, floor 
action to be completed in the House 
by the end of this month. Final action 
on the bill in the Senate would proba- 
bly have to come before Congress re- 
cesses in July for the first of the 
political conventions, he added. 
Questions from the audience re- 
flected disagreement with one aspect 
or another of the far-ranging bill, 
which has been proposed by the ad- 
ministration. Department officials 
have been working closely with Mr. 
Fascell, who indicated his general 
support for the legislation, to help 
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reconcile points of view. The con- 
gressman, in making himself avail- 
able to answer questions from De- 
partment employees, did not attempt 
to give a comprehensive review of the 
bill. 

The proposed legislation would 
completely revise the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, bringing together laws 
enacted since 1946 on administration 
of the Foreign Service, repealing 
some and adding a number of new 


C.G. OSBURN 
COMES BACK 
TO VISIT 


“*I don’t think there’s a bad 
assignment in the Foreign Service, 
anywhere in the world.’’ So de- 
clares Charles G. Osburn, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, whose 
bulging passports and souvenir- 
laden briefcase attest to travels in 
more than 80 countries, during a 
career that spanned more than three 
decades. 

Now 75 and living in Mon- 
trose, Ala., with his wife, the 
former Angela Battaglia—a retired 
Foreign Service secretary whom he 
met in Tunis—Mr. Osburn re- 
cently returned to the Department 
to see his colleagues and to re- 
minisce about life as regional di- 
rector of the Office of Foreign 
Buildings, when he helped build 
U.S. embassies, office buildings 
and employees’ quarters around the 
world. He recalls each build- 
ing—from his first in Montevideo 


sections. It offers opportunities for 
higher pay; reaffirms the selection-out 
process; reduces the number of For- 
eign Service categories to two; estab- 
lishes a single Foreign Service salary 
schedule; and sets up a Senior Foreign 
Service, among other provisions. 
Others slated to speak soon at the 
Open Forum are David Apter, a con- 
sulant on terrorism, March 19; Loran 
B. Szalay, whose subject will be dif- 
fering Iranian and American cultural 


in 1938, to the last in Mexico, in 
1971. 

Mr. Osburn has served in Rio 
de Janeiro, Manila, Panama, 
Tokyo, Tangier and Monrovia, 
among other places. He supervised 
building programs in China, 
Korea, the Netherlands East In- 
dies, the Straits Settlements, In- 
dochina, Thailand, Burma, New 
Caledonia, India, Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Australia, Union of South 
Africa and many other countries. 
He retired the first time in 1966 but 
was called back as a Reserve offi- 
cer, retiring again five years later. 

Mr. Osburn holds Passport 
No. 1, the first U.S. passport is- 
sued in Japan after the war, signed 
by Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson. 
His home is filled with souvenirs 
collected around the world—cand- 
lesticks, camel saddles, ceramic 
elephants, teapots, wood carvings 
and swords. 

He has ‘‘stacks of photo al- 
bums’’ and, he says, ‘‘a lifetime of 
memories in service to America.’’ 


Mr. Osburn with his passports. 





perceptions, March 26; and Dana 
Reynolds, president, International 
Center for Dynamics of Development, 
April 9. Those scheduled to speak in 
the last few weeks included Luther 
Hodges Jr., deputy secretary, De- 
partment of Commerce, February 6; 
Robert Rothstein, on North-South re- 
lations, February 13; Wanda Ja- 
blonski, editor, Petroleum Intelli- 
gence Weekly, February 27; Eugen 
Loebl, former director, Czech Na- 
tional Bank, March 3; Hyman Book- 
binder, Washington representative, 
American Jewish Committee, March 
5; and Benjamin J. Cohen, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
March 12. 

The annual process of nominat- 
ing and electing a new Open Forum 
chairman will begin shortly. Those 
interested should contact Mr. Moli- 
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neaux in Room 7419, extension 
28790. 


Department reorganizes 
emergency planning 


The Department’s emergency 
planning functions have been trans- 
ferred from the Evacuation and Relo- 
cation Staff, Bureau of Administra- 
tion, to the Operations Center, in the 
Executive Secretariat. 

C. Michael Konner, special op- 
erations and task forces officer, is in 
charge of the emergency and evacua- 
tion functions previously performed 
by James McDonnell. Mr. Konner, as 
chairman of the Washington Liaison 
Group, reviews emergency and 
evacuation planning at Foreign Serv- 
ice posts. As chairman of the De- 
partment’s Emergency and Evacua- 
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tion Staff, he also coordinates emer- 
gency planning with other Govern- 
ment agencies. In addition, Mr. Kon- 
ner will be responsible for forming 
and managing the task forces and 
working groups housed in the Opera- 
tions Center. 

The Evacuation and Relocation 
Staff was disbanded in January. Its 
claims functions continue to be car- 
ried out in the Bureau of Administra- 
tion’s Office of Facilities Manage- 
ment and Administrative Services, 
under the supervision of Charles R. 
Baquet. @ 


President Carter meets with members of 
National Security Council. From left are 
Secretary Vance; Harold Brown, secre- 
tary of defense; and W. Graham Claytor, 
deputy secretary of defense. (White 
House photo by Bill Fitz-Patrick) 





‘’m interested 
in becoming 
an ambassador...’ 


Somewhere, somehow, some- 
thing about our jobs retains a roman- 
tic tug on people in the United States. 
Here is a letter received in the De- 
partment from Monsey, N.Y., ad- 
dressed to the director general of the 
Foreign Service: 


DEAR SIRS: 

My name is Michael Giammar- 
ino. | am 11 years old and I’m in- 
terested in becoming an ambassador 
or diplomat. Young as I am, these 
jobs appeal to me. I know much about 
the world nations, especially the na- 
tions of Europe. If I did become a 
diplomat or ambassador I would 
choose (if I am allowed) non-Com- 
munist and non-Moslem nations to 
serve in. | am not anti-Moslem or 
anti-Communist but I think non- 
Muslim nations have more pro- 
Americans. Because of the events in 
Iran, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and Af- 
ghanistan I wouldn’t like to serve in 
Moslem nations. As for Communisi 
nations, the citizens are friendly but I 
wouldn’t want to have anything to do 
with Communist governments. Even 
though diplomats and ambassadors 
have diplomatic immunity, this im- 
munity can be destroyed, as we have 
seen in Iran. My opinions may not 
agree with yours, because we do have 
embassies in Moslem and Communist 
nations that have had no takeovers, 
riots, etc. 

If I did become an ambassador or 
diplomat I would like to serve in: 
West Germany, any Benelux nation, 
any Nordic nation, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada. 

If you do have any information 
you would like to tell me and the na- 
tions you approve of, do answer my 
letter and let me know your opinion. 
Thank you for your time. 


Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL GIAMMARINO 


DEAR MICHAEL: 

Thank you for your letter and for 
your interest in the Foreign Service of 
the United States of America. You 
write very well and you obviously 
have been keeping up with current 
events; I consider you a good prospect 
for those of us who are seeking to en- 
courage young people to consider 
diplomatic careers. I do hope that you 
will sustain this ambition, and that 
you will stay in touch with us as you 
move ahead with your education. You 
asked for some information about the 
career of a diplomat and I am enclos- 
ing several items which I hope you’ll 
find interesting. 

You also ask that I tell you about 
‘the nations (I) approve of.’’ Like 
other Americans, we of the Foreign 
Service have our ideas about what we 
like and what we don’t like. Re- 
member, though, that our basic job is 
to represent the President of the 
United States and the people of the 
United States in dealings with all na- 
tions that have agreed with us to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations. We 
sometimes have difficulties even with 
friendly nations, and part of the chal- 
lenge of being a diplomat is to find 
ways to resolve differences of opin- 
ion, or to set them aside, so that 
countries may work together peace- 
fully in the interest of their peoples. 

If and when you do become a 
diplomat, you will not necessarily be 
able to choose nations to serve in; 
rather, you will be asked to serve in 
those places where your country will 
need you. As to the Communist and 
Moslem nations, the United States has 
always had—and continues to have— 
many good friends in these countries, 
and has never had any quarrel with 
their peoples. It would be your job— 
and, again, your challenge — as a 
diplomat to help widen that circle of 
friends and to try to win the under- 
standing and the cooperation of their 
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governments. I myself, for example, 
have served in the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia and Romania, as well 
as in India, where there is a Moslem 
population. 

I understand your wanting to be- 
come an ambassador because I have 
served as an ambassador myself. 
Still, you should know that not every 
Foreign Service officer becomes an 
ambassador. The President makes 
those decisions with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. You should 
know, though, that our work, whether 
ambassadorial or not, is demanding 
and can involve high risks, as you 
pointed out, and can be very satisfy- 
ing in terms of serving the people of 
our country. 

Again, I very much hope you 
keep your interest in the Foreign 
Service. 

Sincerely, 
Harry G. BARNES JR. 
Director General, Foreign Service 
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And 
this 
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Subtitled: 
‘Life in the 
Foreign Service’ 


By DIANE MAIMONE 


She’s been around, the author of 
this article. As a Foreign Service 
secretary, she had served in Tehran, 
Santiago and Canberra. But nothing 
prepared her for what happened in 
Belgrade. 


ELGRADE—Tom Price, a 

political officer at the U.S. Em- 
bassy, and I gave a joint New Year’s 
Eve party at my apartment. Around 
35 people were 
invited, and of 
that number about 
half were Yugo- 
slavs. In planning 
the party Tom and 
I wanted to do 
some traditional 
things to bring in 
the new year— 
one thing planned 
was the Spanish 
custom of eating 12 grapes; another 
was the Jewish custom of eating ap- 
ples and honey. Of course, we wanted 
to do something Yugoslav, and sev- 
eral weeks before the party Tom had 
asked a friend of his, Bane Cetina, 
what the Yugosalvs do to bring in the 
new year. Bane said that most 
Yugoslavs have a suckling pig at 
midnight. He then very kindly offered 
to bring the pig. 

On New Year’s Eve Bane and 
several of his friends arrived around 
10 p.m. He came over to me and said 
that the pig was in Tom’s apartment 
(we live in the same building), and 
that shortly after midnight he would 


Ms. Maimone 
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go and get it. I asked if it was in the 
oven keeping warm and he said yes. 

The party proceeded at a good 
pace. At five minutes to 12 we dis- 
tributed the grapes, the apples and 
honey, and at 12 midnight the Ameri- 
cans sang ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’ Bane 
came to me and said he would go and 
get the pig, so I quickly cleared a 
place on the table and went to the 
buffet to get out the forks—as I 
turned around, forks in hand, a six- 
week old suckling pig came running 
into the living room. With a big red 
bow tied around his neck. With ‘‘kiss 
me’’ printed on his hindquarter. 
Everyone was shocked—me most of 
all. 


The pig was adorable. Cute and 
cuddly—everybody loved playing 
with him. After several hours one of 
the guests brought in a cat cage so 
Little Piggy could take a nap, and we 
put Little Piggy in the spare room. 
The darling little thing fell right off to 
sleep and the party continued. 

The last guests left at 7:15 a.m. 
All was quiet. I was exhausted. I put 
some food away and flopped into bed 
around 7:30. The peace lasted for 
about two minutes—I heard these 
very strange noises (at first I thought 
it was someone moving furniture). 
The noise persisted, and suddenly was 


‘accompanied by unbelievably loud 


*“*squeals’’ and ‘‘oinks.’’ I realized 
that Little Piggy had awoken from his 
nap. I went into the spare room and 
the pig was going berserk in the cage 

. turning ‘round and ‘round in 
circles, squealing, oinking, biting at 


the cage. I didn’t know what to do. I 
must admit that I was afraid of the pig 
(what do you expect from a city 
girl?). I called the Marine guard on 
duty, told him I had a crazed pig in 
my apartment. He suggested I call 
Sgt. Mary Columbus, another Marine 
guard, because Mary had been born 
and raised on a pig farm. 


I called Mary and she came 
right away. She said the pig was 
frightened and confused and much too 
big for the cat cage, and that it was 
cruel to leave him there. She opened 
the cage . . . the pig ran out into the 
hallway and left a deposit there, then 
ran into the living room to leave some 
more. The pig licked a few ashtrays. 
Mary gave him some water and, as it 
went in one end, it came out the other 
(I’ve never seen anything like it). On 
the living room carpet, of course. 
Mary said the best thing to do was 
just let him loose and he will probably 
go to sleep. I couldn’t stand the 
thought of him being loose in the 
apartment, so I agreed to put him in 
the bathroom. Mary left a bowl of 
water and some corn chips for him. 
Then Mary left. 

I got back into bed. Then the 
noise began again. Only this time, 
much worse—crashes, banging and 
more squealing and oinking, and I 
could hear the little horror pawing the 
walls and trying to climb in and out of 
the bathtub. In the harsh light of day, 
the ‘‘cute little piggy’’ wasn’t so G-D 
cute anymore—ugly, as a matter of 
fact, with beady little eyes and all 
pink and wrinkled. I just wanted the 
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dumb thing to go to sleep so that I 
could go to sleep. The crashes con- 
tinued (the dumb animal was appar- 
ently playing with the waste basket 
and the scale and the water bow! and 
anything else he could get his grubby 
little feet on). I kept screaming at him 
to shut up. I kept getting out of bed 
and banging on the bathroom door 
and yelling like a maniac, hoping to 
scare him into shutting up. He 
wouldn’t shut up. Much as I was 
afraid to, I went into the bathroom. 
He had thrown up cigarette butts. He 
had again relieved himself, and not 
just his kidneys. It was disgusting. 
The smell, mixed with soggy corn 
chips, was appalling. 


I ran to the phone and called 
Mary again. She came right away. I 
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told Mary that even if it is cruel we 
must put the pig back in the cage. I 
must get some sleep. I hated that ugly 
pig so much I could hardly talk. 
We—no, SHE—put the pig in the 
cage. She made the pig drink some 
Tequila and some Slivovitz (a very 
potent Yugoslav plum brandy). The 
pig lapped it up, and it took its effect. 
Mary, bless her heart, cleaned out 
most of the mess on the bathroom 
floor and in the bathtub. Mary left. 

I called Bane (who was fast 
asleep, naturally) and told him he 
must come and get the pig. I fell into 
bed at about 10 a.m. The phone rang 
at 11. Bane asked if there weren’t 
some Yugoslavs working in the com- 
pound who might like to have the pig. 
I got dressed, went to ask the local 
guard if he would like a pig. He said 


he wouldn’t know what to do with it. 
It was New Year’s Day, and there 
was no one else around. I knew that 
none of the Americans would want 
the pig. 

I called Bane again and said he 
must come and take the pig, and he 
began working on finding someone 
who wanted it. 


Bane came late in the after- 
noon. He was very apologetic. I said 
I could take a joke, and that it was 
indeed very, very funny the night 
before. I even offered him a beer. He 
said that his friend’s father was will- 
ing to take the pig. I didn’t ask what 
his friend’s father was planning to do 
with the pig. Bane and the pig finally 
left. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! @ 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Ronald Spiers heads 
intelligence bureau 


Ronald I. Spiers, ambassador to 
Turkey since 1977, is the new direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. He succeeds William G. 

Bowdler. 

Mr. Spiers 
was a foreign af- 
fairs officer with 
the Atomre 
Energy Commis- 
sion, 1950-54, 
and then joined 
the Department as 
a foreign affairs 

officer in the Of- 

Mr. Spiers fice of UN Politi- 
cal Affairs. From 1957 to 1960 he 
was in charge of disarmament affairs 
at State, and from 1960 to 1962 he 
was director, Office of Political Af- 
fairs, Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. He later held assignments as 
deputy director, then director, of 
State’s Office of Atlantic Political- 
Military Affairs, 1962-66, and coun- 
selor for political-military affairs, 
London, 1966-69. In 1969 he was 
appointed deputy assistant secretary 
for politico-military affairs. Later that 
year he became first director of the 
newly-established Bureau of Politi- 
co-Military Affairs. 

Mr. Spiers was appointed the 
first U.S. ambassador to the Com- 
monwealth of the Bahamas in 1973. 
The following year he was assigned 
as minister in the embassy in London, 
where he later served as chargé d’af- 
faires for an extended period. In May 
1977 he was appointed envoy to Ank- 
ara. He also was the U.S. representa- 
tive on the Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion’s council of deputies, in Ankara. 
Promoted to the rank of career minis- 
ter in the Foreign Service, also in 
1977, Mr. Spiers has been a member 
of many delegations to the UN and 
NATO. He has also participated in 
negotiations on arms control, includ- 
ing the nuclear test ban talks and 
SALT. 

Born in Orange, N.J., on July 9, 
1925, he received a bachelor’s from 
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Dartmouth in 1948, and a master’s in 
public affairs from Princeton in 1950. 
During World War II he served as a 
lieutenant, junior grade, in the 
Navy—in both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific theaters. Mr. Spiers is married to 
the former Patience Baker; they have 
three daughters and a son. 


Robert White headed 
for El Salvador 


Robert E. White, since 1977 the 
ambassador to Paraguay, is slated to 
be the new envoy to’ El Salvador, the 
White House said. Mr. White would 
succeed Frank J. 
Devine. 

Mr. White 
joined the Foreign 
Service in 1955. 
He served as an 
international 
economist, 
foreign affairs of- 
ficer, and as an 
information spe- 

Mr. White cialist in the De- 
partment, 1955-58, and then was as- 
signed as vice consul in Hong Kong. 
He later was economic officer in Ot- 
tawa, 1959-61; foreign affairs officer 
in the Department, 1961-63; deputy 
principal officer in Guayaquil, 
1963-65; and chief of the political 
section in Tegucigalpa, 1965-68. 

The following year he was on 
detail to the Peace Corps—as deputy 
regional director for Latin America. 
He then became regional director, 
1969-70. In recent years Mr. White 
held assignments as deputy chief of 
mission, Managua, 1970-72, and 
Bogota, 1972-75; and deputy U.S. 
permanent representative to the Or- 
ganization of American States, in 
Washington, 1975-77. 

Born in Stoneham, Mass., on 
September 21, 1926, Mr. White re- 
ceived a bachelor’s from St. 
Michael’s College in 1952, and a 
master’s from the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy in 1954. He also 
holds an honorary doctorate from St. 
Michael’s. He served in the Navy 
during World War II. He is married to 


the former Mary Anne Cahill; they 
have three daughters and two sons. 


Philip Kaiser named 
envoy to Austria 


President Carter has nominated 
Philip Mayer Kaiser as the new U.S. 
ambassador to Austria. Mr. Kaiser, a 
former deputy chief of mission in 

London, and 
envoy to Hungary 
since 1977, would 
succeed Milton A. 

Wolf. 
Mr. Kaiser’s 
Government 
career goes back 
to 1939, when he 
was appointed an 
economist with 
Mr. Kaiser the board of gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 
in Washington. In 1942 he became 
chief of the project operations staff, 
Board of Economic Warfare and, 
from 1944 to 1946, he was chief of 
the planning staff, Foreign Economic 
Administration. From 1946 to 1954 
he served in the Department of Labor 
—as executive assistant to the assist- 
ant secretary for international affairs, 
1946; director, Office of International 
Affairs, 1947-49; and assistant sec- 
retary for international affairs, 
1949-53. The following year he was 
named adviser, Free Europe Com- 
mittee, in New York. Mr. Kaiser was 
special assistant to the governor of 
New York, 1955-58. He was ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Senegal and 
the Islamic Republic of Mauritania, 
1961-64, and minister to the United 

Kingdom, 1964-69. 

Mr. Kaiser also held many posi- 
tions in education and business. A 
professor of international relations at 
American University, Washington, 
1958-61, he later became chairman 
and managing director, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica International. Ltd., in 
London, 1969-75; consultant to the 
Satra Corp., New York, 1973-77, and 
Guinness Mahon Representation Co., 
Inc., New York City, 1975-77; and 
director, Guinness Mahon Holdings 
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Ltd., London, 1975-77. 

The ambassador has written on 
Woodrow Wilson, and on problems in 
international relations. He is a mem- 
ber of the Association of American 
Rhodes Scholars, New York; the 
Brooks’s Club, London; the Council 
on Foreign Relations; the National 
Democratic Club; the Pilgrims Soci- 
ety, London; and the Queen’s (Ten- 
nis) Club, London. 

Born in Brooklyn on July 12, 
1913, he received a bachelor’s, with 
highest honors, from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1935. He also re- 
ceived both bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he was a Rhodes scholar in 
1939. Mr. Kaiser is married to the 
former Hannah Greeley; they have 
three sons. 


Bergold is choice 


for Budapest post 


Harry E. Bergold Jr., a Foreign 
Service officer serving as assistant 
secretary for international affairs in 
the Department of Energy, is slated to 
be the new U.S. 
ambassador to 
Hungary. He 
would succeed 
Philip M. Kaiser. 

Mr. Bergold 
joined the Foreign 
Service in 1957, 
and was assigned 
as an international 
economist in the 

Mr. Bergold Department. He 
later was economic officer in 
Tegucigalpa, 1959-61, and San Pedro 
Sula, Honduras, 1961-62; political 
officer in Mexico City, 1962-64; and 
international relations officer and, 
later, foreign affairs officer in Wash- 
ington, 1964-67. After tours as polit- 
ical officer in Madrid, 1967-72, and 
Panama, 1971, he became deputy as- 
sistant secretary of defense for Euro- 
pean and NATO affairs—on detail to 
the Department of Defense. The fol- 
lowing year he became principal dep- 
uty assistant secretary of defense for 
legislative affairs—still on detail 
from State. In 1977 Mr. Bergold was 
shifted to the Executive Office of the 
President and, later that year, to the 
Department of Energy. 

Born in Olean, N.Y., on No- 
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vember 11, 1931, he received both 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Yale, in 1953 and 1957. From 1954 
to 1956 he was in the Army. Mr. 
Bergold won the Department’s Su- 
perior Honor Award in 1971. He is a 
member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. He is married to the former 
Karlene Knieps. 


Ambassador Weissman 
is headed for Bolivia 


Marvin Weissman the U.S. am- 
bassador to Costa Rica since 1977, is 
slated to be the new envoy to Bolivia, 
the White House has announced. He 

would succeed 

Paul H. Boeker. 
Mr. Weiss- 
man entered Gov- 
ernment service in 
1950 as an exam- 
iner with the 
Bureau of the 
Budget. From 
1954 to 1955 he 
was public ad- 
Mr. Weissman ministration ad- 
viser to the International Cooperation 
Administration, a predecessor of 
AID, in Santiago, Chile. He was di- 
rector of ICA’s first Latin American 
regional conference on administrative 
management, in 1958, and then was 
named chief of the public administra- 
tion division for ICA in Quito. He 
served as consultant on budget ad- 
ministration to the Peruvian finance 
ministry, in 1959, and as public ad- 
ministration adviser in Lima, 

1961-62. 

Mr. Weissman later was director 
of the Office for Institutional De- 
velopment in the Department’s Al- 
liance for Progress. Then followed 
assignments as director of AID mis- 
sions in Guatemala, 1963-67; Co- 
lombia, 1967-73; and Brazil, 
1973-75. He became director of 
State’s Office of Central American 
Affairs in 1975, serving there until 
his appointment to San Jose. 

Earlier in his career he was a 
professor of public administration at 
the Catholic University of Chile, and 
an economic and financial consultant 
in Chile and Venezuela, 1955-58. 
Born in Cleveland on January 25, 
1927, he received a bachelor’s from 
the University of Chicago in 1948, 


and a master’s in public administra- 
tion from Syracuse’s Maxwell Grad- 
uate School in 1953. He also was a 
graduate student at the University of 
Copenhagen, 1952-53. Mr. Weiss- 
man served in the: Army, 1945-46. 
He won the William A. Jump Award 
(named for a former budget and fi- 
nance officer of the Department of 
Agriculture) for public administra- 
tion, in 1961; ICA’s Meritorious 
Honor Award, also in 1961; and 
agency distinguished honor 
awards—in 1972 and 1978. Mr. 
Weissman is married to the former 
Marie E. Sundt; they have a son and 
two daughters. 


Gordon is nominated 
for Mauritius post 


President Carter has nominated 
Robert C. F. Gordon, since 1978 the 
Department’s coordinator for the 
handicapped, as the new U.S. am- 

bassador to 
Mauritius. He 
would succeed 
Samuel R. Gam- 
mon. 

Mr. Gordon 
joined the De- 
partment in 1950 
as a foreign af- 
fairs analyst. He 
became a Foreign 

Mr. Gordon Service officer in 
1955, and then was assigned as politi- 
cal officer in Baghdad. From 1959 to 
1961 he held a similiar position in 
Khartoum, and from 1961 to 1963 he 
was a personnel officer in Washing- 
ton. After study at the National War 
College, Mr. Gordon became deputy 
chief of mission in Dar es Salaam in 
1964. The following year he was as- 
signed as counselor for political- 
military affairs in Rome. After serv- 
ing five years in the Italian capital 
Mr. Gordon returned to Washington 
as special assistant for welfare and 
grievances, Bureau of Personnel. He 
then returned to Italy—this time as 
consul general in Florence. Following 
his six-year tour there, he was again 
assigned to Washington. 

Born in Montrose, Colo., on 
March 19, 1920, Mr. Gordon re- 
ceived a bachelor’s in 1941 and a 
master’s in 1949—both from the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
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From 1941 to 1946 he was with the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., and from 
1946 to 1948, with the Tri-Metals 
Corp. He then became a teaching 
fellow at the University of California. 
Mr. Gordon was awarded San Mar- 
ino’s Order of St. Agatha, rank of 
commander. He is married to the 
former Nancy Schettler; they have 
two daughters. 


Staff changes in 
the Department 


Mabel M. Smythe, former am- 
bassador to Cameroon and Equatorial 
Guinea, has been named deputy as- 
sistant secretary for African affairs 

. Stephen E. Palmer Jr. is senior 
deputy assistant secretary in the 
Bureau of Human Rights and Human- 
itarian Affairs . . . Gordon S. Brown 
is the new director of the Office of 
International Economic Policy, Bu- 
reau of International Organization 
Affairs ... John J. Maresca has 
been named director of the Office of 
Western European Affairs, Bureau of 
European Affairs. 

In the Bureau of East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, Michael Armacost 
has been designated senior deputy as- 


sistant secretary, with responsibility 
for northeast Asia affairs. John Neg- 
roponte has been designated deputy 
assistant secretary for Southeast Asia 
affairs. A separate Office Directorate 
for Thailand Affairs has been estab- 
lished. The acting office director is 
Paul Cleveland, supported by coun- 
try officers Thomas L. Robinson and 
Terry Otis. 


Scholarship board 


President Carter has appointed 
four persons to the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, for terms expiring in 
September 1982. They are Lia Triff 
Belli of San Francisco, who is active 
in civic and community affairs; Bev- 
erly May Carl, professor at Southern 
Methodist University Law School; 
Kenneth F. C. Char, vice chairman of 
Aloha Airlines, in Honolulu; and 
Samuel R. Spencer Jr., president of 
Davidson College in North Carolina. 


Foreign aid post for Erb 


President Carter has nominated 
Guy Feliz Erb, of San Francisco, to 
be deputy director of the International 
Development Cooperation Agency. A 
former Foreign Service officer, Mr. 
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Erb has been on the National Security 
Council staff since 1977 and, re 
cently, has been the staff member in 
charge of U.S.-Mexican relations. 


Hawaiian gets ICA post 


President Carter has nominated 
Mary G.F. Bitterman, Hawaii Public 
Broadcasting Authority executive 
since 1974, to be an associate director 
of ICA. She would succeed R. Peter 
Straus, who has resigned. Her area of 
responsibility would be broadcasting. 


Loy gets envoy rank 


President Carter has accorded the 
personal rank of ambassador to Frank 
E. Loy, deputy U.S. coordinator for 
refugee affairs. Hl 


ABIDJAN—Following her presentation 
of credentials as envoy to the Ivory 
Coast, Nancy V. Rawls poses with the 
U.S. country team. From left: Lt. Col. 
Ronald Sprague, defense attache; Gerald 
Friedman, deputy chief of mission; 
Joseph Kemper, joint administrative offi- 
cer; Ambassador Rawls; Gordon Evans, 
regional economic development services 
officer; Alyce Hill, director, Peace 
Corps; Bruce Duncombe, economic 
counselor; James Haley, public affairs. 


it 
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State steps up its efforts on affirmative action 


Vance endorses most proposals of panel headed by Habib 


Mr. Vance 


HE DEPARTMENT has entered a 

new phase of its affirmative ac- 
tion efforts with release of the report 
of the Committee to Review Recruit- 
ment and Examination for the Foreign 
Service. Secretary Vance has ‘‘per- 
sonally endorsed and commended’’ 
the report, news media representa- 
tives were told at the February 20 
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press briefing. ‘‘He specifically ap- 
proved 55 of the committee’s 63 rec- 
ommendations for implementation, 
without change,’ said the announce- 
ment. ‘‘The eight other recommenda- 
tions were modified. The implemen- 
tation process has begun on a priority 
basis.’’ 

Members of the special panel, 


Mr. Habib 


headed by Ambassador Philip C. 
Habib, senior adviser to the Secre- 
tary, were concerned with how to 
make the Service, at all levels, repre- 
sentative of American society. They 
examined these elements of the prob- 
lem: (1) recruitment procedures and 
related activities; (2) the written 
examination for entering officers; (3) 
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the Affirmative Action Junior Officer 
Program; (4) the Assessment Center; 
and (5) the Affirmative Action Mid- 
Level Entry Program. 


Recruitment 

The committee called for greater 
management attention to the recruit- 
ment and examination process, char- 
acterizing the resources now devoted 
to recruitment as inadequate. It rec- 
ommended consolidation of recruit- 
ment efforts in a single office under 
senior management that would have 
access to top officials of the Depart- 
ment. The report said: ‘‘We must in- 
crease the number of staff devoted to 
recruitment and engage the widest 
possible selection of Foreign Service 
officers in our recruitment efforts. We 
must acquire the capability to do sys- 
tematic research to identify and vig- 
orously pursue potential sources of 
minority recruitment and to evaluate 
our efforts on a continuing basis. We 
must produce materials which portray 
the Foreign Service as an attractive 
career for members of minority 
groups. We must train recruiters to do 
a better job and we must make the 
entry process more inviting.”’ 


Written examination 


The committee saw the written 
examination as serving to provide a 
large pool of qualified candidates for 
ICA and the Department. It said it 
supported the longer-term objective of 
making the examination the principal, 
if not exclusive, route for candidates 
entering the Service at the junior 
level. It added that another purpose of 
the examination is to screen the can- 
didates seeking employment, shrink- 
ing the pool to a number that can be 
examined in the Assessment Center. 
The ‘‘passing’’ score, the panel ob- 
served, is not absolute, but is set each 
year according to the number of 
people who can be examined at the 
center (or, formerly, in the oral 
examination). This procedure was 
seen as having worked well in pro- 
viding a large pool of qualified non- 
minority candidates, but as having 
tended to exclude a large number of 
well-qualified minority candidates 
who typically fall just below the 
cutoff line. The committee recom- 
mended adoption of a system of dif- 
ferential scoring, under which minor- 
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Habib panel members 


Members of the Committee to 
Review Recruitment and Examina- 
tion for the Foreign Service, in ad- 
dition to Ambassador Philip C. 
Habib, chairman, are: 

@ Diego Asencio, ambassador 
to Colombia. 

@ Charles Baquet, director of 
operations, Office of Operations, 
Bureau of Administration. 

@ Paul Boeker, ambassador to 
Bolivia. 

@ John Clyne, deputy chief, 
ICA Office of Personnel Services. 

@ Jane Coon, deputy assistant 
secretary, Bureau of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs. 

@ Walter Cutler, deputy as- 
sistant secretary, Bureau of Con- 
gressional Relations. 

@ Ann Darbyshire, political- 
military officer, Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs. 

@ Charles W. Freeman Jr., 
director, Office of People’s Re- 
public of China and Mongolia Af- 
fairs. 

@ Gabriel Guerra-Mondragon, 
staff officer, Executive Secretariat. 

@ Ishmael Lara, detail, In- 
dianapolis District Office, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

@ George Moose, detail, in- 
ternational affairs fellow, Council 
on Foreign Relations. 

e@ Ambassador Ronald Palmer, 
deputy assistant secretary, Bureau 
of Personnel. 

® Joyce Smith, assignments 
officer, Bureau of Personnel. 


ity candidates would be entitled to 
‘bonus points’’ in the scoring of the 
written examination. 

After extensive staff considera- 
tion of alternative methods of ad- 
dressing this recommendation, the 
Secretary decided not to adopt an ar- 
rangement based on a differential 
scoring system. Instead, a single 
passing score is being retained, but 
the ‘‘cut score’’ is being set to permit 
a larger number of candidates to pass. 
The larger pool thus created for fur- 
ther screening includes significantly 
more minority candidates than in pre- 
vious years. From this larger pool, all 
minority candidates and the top 
two-thirds of non-minority candidates 
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are being invited for further assess- 
ment. 


Junior officer program 


Since 1967, minority group 
members with a bachelor’s degree 
have not been required to take the 
written examination. Some do so, 
while others are recruited directly. 
They are then examined at the As- 
sessment Center. If they pass and 
meet all other required standards, 
they can be appointed at the entering 
grades, with review later for commis- 
sioning and tenure. Over time, an in- 
creasing number of minority appli- 
cants have taken the written examina- 
tion, with an increasing number 
scoring well. It has proved to be gen- 
erally true that high scores on the 
written exam are a good predictor of 
success in the entire selection proc- 
ess, the committee said. It concluded 
that the written examination does test 
basic skills and areas of knowledge 
important to success in the Foreign 
Service, and that the increased use of 
this exam could lead to a better 
screening of minority candidates, to 
assure high retention through the 
commissioning and tenure process. 


Assessment Center 


The committee concluded that 
the Assessment Center concept should 
be retained, while recommending a 
number of changes in its content. The 
assessment comprises an all-day 
series of exercises for groups of up to 
six candidates, assessed by a panel of 
three examiners. The assessment in- 
cludes an in-basket exercise, an inter- 
view, a written essay, an oral pre- 
sentation and a group exercise. While 
endorsing the concept as an advance 
over the previous ‘‘three-on-one’’ 
oral examination, the committee rec- 
ommended a number of improve- 
ments, including modification of the 
in-basket test to simplify it and re- 
move it from an artificial Foreign 
Service setting; participation of more 
than one of the assessors in the indi- 
vidual oral interview of each candi- 
date; revision of the subject matter for 
the group exercise, to avoid giving 
undue advantage to candidates with 
previous overseas experience; and 
steps to put candidates at their ease 
upon arrival, to inform them about the 
nature and content of the Assessment 
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Center, and to put them in a frame of 
mind to encourage their best possible 
performance during the grueling 
eight-hour process. The committee 
also urged that examiners be carefully 
selected and trained for this function, 
and that their tours as examiners be 
sufficiently long to achieve maximum 
effectiveness. 


Mid-level program 


This program has not achieved 
its goal of assuring a flow of well- 


qualified minority and women offi- 
cers into the middle grades of the 
Service, the committee said. It ac- 
knowledged that steps taken in recent 
months offered promise of improved 
performance of this program; the 
panel encouraged continuation and 
intensification of these efforts, plus 
emphasis on carefully focused re- 
cruitment, expansion of eligibility to 
include State Department GS and 
FSR/RU employees, expeditious 
processing of applications, and more 


careful tailoring of examination pro- 
cedures for mid-level applicants. For 
the longer term, however, the com- 
mittee said the goal should be to 
phase out the mid-level program in 
favor of minority and women entries 
at the junior levels. This phasing out, 
it said, can be accoimplished as the 
expanded number of minority and 
women officers entering at the bottom 
move up the ladder and provide ade- 
quate representation in the middle 
grades. 


Questions and answers on Habib Committee report 


Q. Why was the Habib Com- 
mittee set up? 


A. It was established: (1) to con- 
sider whether existing entry require- 
ments and procedures for new officers 
meet the needs of the Foreign Service 
and accord equal opportunity for all, 
and (2) to recommend changes in the 
requirements and procedures as 
deemed desirable or necessary. 


Q. What minority groups are 
included in the Department’s EEO 
programs? 


A. The Department follows the 
standard, Government-wide race and 
ethnic classifications established by 
the Office of Personnel Management, 
the Office of Management and Budget 
and the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission, under the authority 
of 5 U.S.C. 7201. The basic minority 
group categories are (1) black; (2) 
Hispanic; (3) native American 
(American Indian); and (4) Asian- 
Pacific American. 


Q. What is the present system 
for recruiting minority members 
and women? 


A. The Department established 
an affirmative action, entry-level 
hiring program in 1967. To date about 
250 minority junior officers have 
been hired through this program, 
about 100 of them during the past 
three years. In addition, 52 minority 
group members and women have been 
hired through the mid-level affirma- 
tive action program in Grades 5, 4 
and 3, since 1975. The Department 
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emphasizes opportunities for mem- 
bers of minority groups and women in 
its regular recruitment program for 
Foreign Service officers. All female 
junior Foreign Service officers are 
appointed through this process. The 
number of minority applicants taking 
and passing the written examination, 
however, has not provided an 
adequate pool to permit us to meet 
affirmative action goals through this 
method alone. Since 1967, therefore, 
we have recruited minorities through 
the junior officer program, substitut- 
ing a review of the college transcript 
leading to an undergraduate degree 
and other intellectual attainments and 
relevant work experience for the 
examination. Successful junior officer 
program candidates and written exam- 
ination candidates are further assessed 
in an all-day procedure which in- 
cludes written, oral and group exer- 
cises. Those who achieve passing 
scores in the assessment are eligible 
for further processing, which consists 
of security investigation, medical 
examination and final review. The 
mid-level program recruits women as 
well as minority group members. The 
examination includes three phases: (1) 
Initial review to determine that the 
applicant meets the minimum qualifi- 
cations of age, citizenship and experi- 
ence to compete in the program. (2) A 
detailed review by a qualifications 
evaluation panel of the background 
and qualifications, to ascertain 
whether the candidate possesses the 
functional skills needed in the Foreign 
Service. (3) A comprehensive oral 
examination by a three-member Board 
of Examiners panel of those candi- 
dates judged to have the background 


and qualifications necessary for a 
successful career in the Foreign 
Service. Those who pass this 90- 
minute examination are then sub- 
jected to security investigation, medi- 
cal examination and final review by a 
suitability panel. Candidates who pass 
all elements of the examination are 
then offered appointment at the mid- 
dle grades of the Foreign Service 
(FSR-S5, 4 and 3). 


Q. How many women and mi- 


norities are in the FSO corps? How 
are they distributed by rank? 


A. As of December 31, 1979, 
there were 344 women Foreign Serv- 
ice officers (10.1% of the total) and 
164 minority Foreign Service officers 
(5.1% of the total). This picture is 
modified by the fact that, starting in 
January 1979, all new minority offi- 
cers have been included in the Career 
Candidate Program. Thus, like new 
non-minority officers, they have been 
appointed as FSRs rather than FSOs. 
So the total of 164 minority FSOs has 
been effectively increased by 46. 
Women are in 2.9%, and minorities 
in 3.1%, of the senior-level positions 
in the Foreign Service corps (FSO-2 
and above); women are in 9.2%, and 
minorities in 6.3%, of middle-level 
positions (FSO 3-5); women are in 
20.2%, and minorities in 3.0% of 
junior-level positions (FSO 6-8). 


Q. Why is the Department’s 
recruitment program being ex- 
panded? 


A. The Department has had no 
difficulty in attracting sufficient num- 
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bers of non-minority candidates to 
take the written entrance examination. 
Last December, for instance, some 
10,000 non-minority men and women 
took the exam. Of these, the Depart- 
ment expects to hire not more than 
150 to meet its personnel needs. So 
the pool of these candidates is quite 
ample. The situation with respect to 
minority candidates has been and 
continues to be the opposite. Minority 
exam-takers have averaged around 
1,300 for the past several years. On 
the average, only about 5.5% of 
them, or some 75 a year, have passed 
the exam. Of this number, only a few 
are eventually hired. The majority 
either decide to withdraw their candi- 
dacy or are screened out at one point 
or another in the subsequent exam- 
ination process. The result is that the 
starting pool of 1,300-1,400 minority 
exam-takers has consistently proved 
inadequate to enable the Department 
to meet its annual hiring goal for 
minority junior officers. Hence, we 
have continued to operate an affirma- 
tive action hiring program. But in 
keeping with the thrust of the Habib 
Committee report, we intend to put 
greater emphasis on the written exam 
as the principal means for building up 
the number of minority FSOs. This 
will entail an expanded and more 
sharply-focused recruitment program 
aimed specifically at attracting mi- 
norities and women. 


Q. What is the significance of 
the elimination of the second lateral 
entry examination for affirmative 
action career candidates? 


A. The Department feels that 
commissioning and tenure boards 
should have the sole responsibility for 
determining whether officer candi- 
dates under the regular junior intake 
and affirmative action programs 
qualify for status as FSOs. Such 


boards make their determination on 
the record of work performance over 
at least three years’ time, which in- 
cludes annual evaluation reports by 
supervisors. This procedure will pro- 
vide a more accurate method of eval- 
uation than the previous second 
lateral entry oral exam, which by its 
nature tested principally oral expres- 
sion skills, which are only one of the 
many attributes needed for successful 
Foreign Service performance. 


Q. When does the Department 
intend to phase down the mid-level 
affirmative action program? 


A. The purpose of this program 
is to increase the representation of 
minority and women FSOs at the mid- 
and senior levels. White males con- 
stitute 84.5% and 94.0% of all FSOs 
at those two levels, respectively. The 
obverse is that minority FSOs consti- 
tute only 3.1% of the senior officer 
group and 6.3% of the mid-level 
group of FSOs. The figures for 
women FSOs are 2.9% and 9.2%, re- 
spectively. As the promotable base of 
women and minority junior officers 
broadens, the promotion process will 
provide for an increasing number of 
minority and women FSOs at the 
mid-level and, eventually, the senior 
level. But this is a slow process. So 
the mid-level hiring program will 
continue to be an integral part of the 
Department’s affirmative action pro- 
gram. It will be possible to begin to 
reduce the annual hiring goal at such 
time as there is a significant im- 
provement in the number of minority 
and women mid-level officers. 


Q. Has the new office of re- 
cruitment been organized? 


A. The organization decision has 
been made. A new Office of Foreign 
Service Officer Recruitment is being 
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established. The chief of that office 
will report directly to the director of 
the Office of Recruitment, Examina- 
tion, and Employment. We are in the 
process of recruiting personnel to 
staff the new office. 


Q. What resources have been 
made available for recruitment? 


A. A total of 11 full-time posi- 
tions and two part-time positions have 
been allocated to the Office of Re- 
cruitment, Examination and Employ- 
ment. Five of these positions and one 
part-time position are being used to 
staff the Foreign Service Officer Re- 
cruitment Office. The remaining six 
positions are distributed among stand- 
ards and requirements, the Registrar’s 
Office and the Examination Division, 
to facilitate and accelerate examina- 
tion and processing of candidates for 
appointment. 


Q. Why haven’t Department 
personnel previously been eligible 
for mid-career affirmative action 
lateral entry? 


A. The mid-level affirmative ac- 
tion program was initially conceived 
and administered as an outside hire 
program, similar in many aspects to 
the pre-existing affirmative action 
junior officer program, which seeks 
candidates from the outside only. 
However, this has resulted in the 
anomalous situation where State’s 
own employees could not compete for 
the mid-level program, while employ- 
ees of other agencies, including AID 
and ICA, could compete. Since ex- 
perienced State female and minority 
employees represent an additional and 
desirable source of well-qualified 
candidates for mid-level entry in the 
Foreign Service, the Habib Commit- 
tee’s recommendation is both equita- 
ble and practical. 


‘Black people . . . are becoming interested in foreign affairs’ 


Following is the text of an ad- 
dress by Congressman William H. 
Gray III (D.-Pa.), who spoke in the 
Department as part of the observance 
of Black History Month. 


HANK YOU very, very much, 
Doug, for that introduction and to 
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Ben Read, John Burroughs and to 
Pauline Johnson. It’s an extreme 
pleasure for me to be here. There is 
only one problem. It is a problem that 
you have created. Doug told you that 
I am a Baptist minister and I continue 
to be senior preaching minister of the 
Bright Hope Baptist Church in 


Philadelphia, a church with a mem- 
bership of about 3,000 members. I 
was told by my staff that I was to 
come and give a very erudite presen- 
tation for about 10 minutes on foreign 
policy and foreign affairs in the State 
Department, and then I walked into 
this hall and I heard that singing. 
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Now, all of you are in trouble because 
I think I may have dropped my con- 
gressional hat when I walked in the 
door and heard the beautiful songs 
that were coming forth, many of them 
rich with the heritage of black 
America and often sung in the black 
church. I started to think about 
preaching, particularly since last Sun- 
day was the 70th anniversary of the 
Bright Hope Church. On those occa- 
sions we usually invite another 
minister to preach to provide some 
cross-fertilization. So I am a preacher 
who was deprived of the opportunity 
to preach on Sunday, and then I walk 
in here and hear all of this good 
spiritual music—the first thing 1 want 
to do is preach. But I promise not to 
do that. 


Black History Month is a time 
when blacks and other Americans 
stop to pause and reflect upon the 
contributions of a group of people—a 
group of people who are unqiue in 
America. Unique not only in terms of 
their history but unique in terms of 
their experience in America, for they 
did not come as immigrants. They did 
not come voluntarily, but they came 


as slaves on the middle passage. They 
did not come with visions of starting a 
bright new life in a new world, run- 
ning away from the poverty of Europe 
or the class system, but they came in 


chains. And thus their future in 
America was quite different from any 
other group that came to these shores. 

It started out in slavery. A slav- 
ery that gripped this country for two 
centuries, and then finally we had a 
civil war. A war which was to abolish 
that institution. We found that after 
that war, we went back to a form of 
slavery, that form being economic 
and political and known as segrega- 
tion. But yet people of good will, 
black and white, continued to struggle 
against segregation and discrimination 
until in the mid ’50s people began to 
march, people began to openly chal- 
lenge the system, and finally in the 
mid ’60s the whole citadel of segre- 
gation came tumbling down. It came 
tumbling down with the passage of 
the Voting Rights Bill of 1965 and 
also the Public Accommodations Bill 
of 1964. It came tumbling down to a 
great extent because many Americans 
recognized that it was morally corrupt 
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Congressman Gray 


to segregate in our society. We failed 
to live up to the high ideals of our 
Declaration and our Bill of Rights, 
and also it came tumbling down be- 
cause we began to feel the pressures 
from other countries around us. We 
began to seriously question what our 
commitment was in terms of their fu- 
ture and in terms of their interest be- 
cause many of them were of the same 
color as black Americans. 


But something happened in 
the late *60s and the early ’70s. Al- 
though there were gains made, we 
saw a rash of blacks moving into 
areas they had never moved into be- 
fore. Neighborhoods, titles, vice 
president of this, and moving up in 
the federal bureaucracy. We began to 
see them on television doing strange 
things, i.e., advertising soap suds, 
running through airports on their way 
to get a Hertz car. We started to see 
$6 million men dunking basketballs 
from Philadelphia, like Dr. J., and 
suddenly we felt that we were in the 
promised land, that things were all 
right, things were going to move on 
to ultimate equality. But we have seen 
over the last decade of the ’70s that 
this is not the case. It is not true. At 
the same time, we have been hit with 
two other realities which we have not 
had any control over, and which seri- 


ously affect the quest for equal op- 
portunity. One of those is the fact that 
we are entering an era of dwindling 
resources; an era of limitations when 
we no longer have the ability as a na- 
tion and as a people to do everything 
we want to do. John Kennedy said 
“‘let’s put somebody on the moon’’ 
and sure enough we did. We no 
longer have the resources to be able to 
make those kinds of decisions and 
marshal all of those forces and do it. 
And that’s staggering for the Ameri- 
can psyche. Remembering that we 
were a city set upon a hill, remem- 
bering our destiny to move all the 
way across this continent, remem- 
bering our destiny of the 20th century 
to be the fortress of democracy, the 
light of the free world. And suddenly 
in the mid-1970s when someone 
tightened up the little valve and the 
oil stopped coming and suddenly we 
got cold and we recognized our vul- 
nerability. At the same time that we 
came face to face with that reality, 
our economic limitations and our 
dwindling resources, we also faced 
another one, and that is the increasing 
economic and political interdepend- 
ence of the world and nations of the 
world. We suddenly found ourselves 
at the mercy of nations that we never 
paid any attention to, and it just so 
happens that most of those nations 
were nations of color, and we didn’t 
know how to deal with them. And so 
we ended up making one mistake after 
another. This is the reality that we 
face in the 1980s as we celebrate 
Black History Month. 


It is (1) an era characterized by 
limitations; (2) a new world situation 
where we are confronted with the 
emerging aspirations of primarily 
Third World nations who now be- 
cause of the extreme economic and 
political interdependence of the com- 
munities of the world have profound 
effects upon our policy and upon our 
domestic life. We look upon policy, 
and we cannot say that blacks have 
played a major role in American 
foreign policy, because of slavery, 
because of discrimination and segre- 
gation. Blacks were left out of the 
entire society. Then blacks began to 
infiltrate the institutions of American 
society. Yes, as we look back at 
foreign policy we see a few mountain 
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peaks. We see a Ralph Bunche; we 
see an Andrew Young; we see a host 
of other black ambassadors. Beverly 
Carter out of Philadelphia, if you 
don’t mind me getting in a commer- 
cial. But on the whole, blacks have 
not been a major part of this country’s 
foreign policy. In fact, as we look 
even at blacks in the Foreign Service, 
there are 4.7%; and when we look at 
Foreign Service officers, it’s 3.1%. 
That is part of the legacy of segrega- 
tion and discrimination, and I suppose 
one of the things that is shaking up 
many in America, particularly those 
who are in the majority community 
who historically have had the role of 
setting foreign policy, is the fact that 
black people are becoming students of 
foreign affairs. They are becoming 
interested in foreign affairs. It goes 
back, I suppose, to a man named 
Martin Luther King Jr., who stood up 
in a church in upstate New York and 
made a speech not about civil rights, 
not about the problems of blacks 
domestically, for he had been fighting 
that battle. But he made a speech that 
shook up everyone in this country. It 
was a speech about foreign policy. 
Many of us remember it. It was about 
Viet-Nam, and he talked about that 
war and our policy toward that region 
and the immorality of that war and 
suddenly the voices came from the 
editorial pages of the New York 
Times as well as the Washington Post 
and many other papers. ‘‘Boy, why 
don’t you stick to domestic issues like 
unemployment, like housing.’’ But 
Martin Luther King understood the 
profound relationship of all peoples 
one to another, and that my future is 
somehow intertwined with your fu- 
ture, and that just as blacks and 
whites in America live in the same 
boat, if that boat goes down we all 
drown. In a real way Americans are in 
the boat of the world, living with 
many other nations with conflicting 
point of views. If we don’t recognize 
our basic interrelatedness and try to 
deal with the establishment of lines of 
communications and policy that will 
keep that boat from sinking, then the 
whole world will drown. 


I need not talk about the recent 
developments in 1979 and the re- 
newed interest of the black commu- 
nity in foreign policy, which I think is 
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basically good. In fact, it has been 
needed for a long, long time, because 
blacks have a role not only in Ameri- 
can society domestically but also in 
its foreign policy, as we look at the 
problems we face across the world. 
We have a need for increased sen- 
sitivity so that we will be able to deal 
with Third World Nations. It is clear 
from the contributions thai Andrew 
Young made, particularly in our Afri- 
can policy, that there is something 
unique about the black American ex- 
perience that can provide a profound 
bridge to those who are struggling to 
find their destiny in a world from Af- 
rica and on to Asia. What I am simply 
saying to you is that on the one hand 
we have come a long way, but on the 
other hand barriers still exist, and as a 
member of the U.S. Congress and the 
Foreign Affairs Committee I will be 
proposing three amendments to the 
Foreign Service reform bill to ensure 
stronger safeguards and clear direc- 
tion in the area of equal opportunity, 
with requirements for the Department 
to report to Congress so that we can 
move even further forward on the 
question of minorities participating in 
foreign policy at the highest possible 
levels. Not only minorities, but the 
same can be said of women that they 
too have not had a leadership role. 
But when we look to the future of 
black America and also the world, 
one of the things that distresses me is 
that in spite of the progress we have 
made, we still are not sensitized to 
certain kinds of issues, and maybe 
that’s why my good friend and idol, 
Muhammad Ali, is having such a dif- 
ficult time over in Africa. We send an 
athlete, a fighter, to do diplomatic 
work. He generates a lot of publicity 
and concern; but it is not surprising 
then that high government officials 
will not meet with him. We need to 
send our best diplomats as well as 
Muhammad Ali, so that we can sup- 
port the President’s policy with regard 
to the Olympic boycott, for it is in- 
sulting for us to send only a well- 
known athlete when we could also 
send on that same trip our very best 
diplomats. That kind of sensitivity 
must be developed. It must be de- 
veloped because of the profound im- 
plications that it has for us here at 
home. We talk about Nigeria being 
the second largest supplier of im- 
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ported oil. When we look at Algeria, 
when we look at Libya, when we look 
at all of the resources and minerals 
that are there in the continent that we 
need so desperately to keep the lights 
on here in the State Department, to 
keep it cool in the summer, and warm 
in the winter, we have to be more 
sensitive. I think one of the ways that 
we can do that is beginning to thrust 
very strongly in the 80s to make sure 
that those figures that I gave you, 
4.7% and 3.1%, are changed very 
drastically. When we do that we will 
not only be serving minorities and 
women, black people, but we will be 
serving America, because we will be 
providing a resource to help us shape 
our foreign policy. 


I believe that we can have op- 
timism because we know that there 
are people here who are concerned 
about those issues. It will happen 
only if we will remember the words of 
a black leader who said over 100 
years ago on the eve of the watershed 
of American history, the Civil War, 
when he spoke to an abolitionist 
group in upstate New York. He said: 
“*If there is no struggle, there is no 
progress. Those who profess the favor 
of freedom, but yet deprecate agita- 
tion, are like those who want crops 
without plowing the ground, want 
rain without thunder and lightning.’’ 
Those words were spoken by Freder- 
ick Douglass, and those must be the 
words that become ours as we face the 
decade of the ‘80s. We must struggle. 
We must struggle to husband our re- 
sources to provide the best possible 
life for all Americans. We must 
struggle to improve our relations with 
those nations that are emerging and 
who are saying that they want to have 
a word on the stage of world history. 
We must struggle to increase minority 
representation in these hallowed halls, 
representation that is sensitive to the 
needs not only of Europe, but of Af- 
rica, Asia and South America. When 
we do that, we will be able to lift our 
voices with new meaning and sing— 
sing a song full of the faith that the 
dark past has taught us. We will be 
able to sing a song full of the hope 
that the present has brought us, and 
facing the rising sun of our new day 
begun, we will be able to march on 
until victory is won. @ 
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You could be making diplomatic history 


So tell it to the oral historian 


By JoHN J. HARTER 


The author, a Foreign Service 
officer, is a writer and editor in the 
economic section of ICA’s press 
Service. 


‘*If the most interesting people you know 
would sit down one by one, and tell you their 
life stories, what a resource you could build 
for the scholars of tomorrow.”’ Allen Nevins. 

‘*As men die, what memories they take to 
their graves, we will never know, and how to- 
tally they are lost.’ Allen Nevins. 


IDWAY through a corre- 

spondence course I was taking 
last fall, it dawned on me. I con- 
cluded that the missing link in modern 
diplomatic history, as it is known to 
the world, is the perspective of career 
diplomats. 

By and large, the public’s 
impressions of foreign affairs are de- 
rived from press and TV accounts that 
tend to be two-dimensional, in that 

they focus on 
highly visible de- 
velopments, offi- 
cial statements 
and background 
briefings. These 
sources largely 
omit the behind- 
the-scenes delib- 
erations and alter- 
native options that 

Mr. Harter preoccupy pol- 
icy-makers and their advisers. But 
the fact is that foreign policy—and 
the attitudes of those who make deci- 
sions in crisis situations—also reflect 
information gleaned from telephone 
discussions, conversations at cocktail 
parties, statements at closed briefings 
and intelligence reports. The sub- 
sequent public statements are, at best, 
fragmentary, simplified and sanitized 
bits of truth. In this sense, the virtual 
exclusion from the historical record of 
what Foreign Service officers might 
be able to relate amounts to palpable 
distortions in the common knowledge. 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations 
Personnel Laboratory 

Budget and Financial Management 
General Service Operations 


Consular training 

ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Special Consular Services 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures 
Advanced Consular Course 


Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental Seminar 
Intelligence and Foreign Policy 
Techniques of Negotiations 

Political Analysis 
Executive-Congressional Relations 
Seminar on Terrorism 


Executive development 

Executive Performance Seminar 
(off-site) 

Supervisory Studies Seminar 
(off-site) 


Foreign Service Officer Orientation 


Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial Training 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 


Equal employment opportunity 
Executive EEO Seminar 


Clerical training 

Management Skills for Secretaries 
(off-site) 

Beginning Stenography 

Intermediate Stenography 

The Art of Machine Transcription 

Beginning Typewriting 

Workshop in the Preparation of Travel 
Vouchers 


Communication skills 

Public Speaking 

Reading Development Skills | 
Reading Development Skills II 
Elementary English Skills 
Telephone Techniques 


7,14,28 5,12,28 9,1 


Apr. May 


28 26* —_ 
14 _ 2 


12 2,23 


_ 9 
*3 weeks 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
ae 12 — 


7 3 
_ 2 
28 _ 
9 


30 


27 _ 
13 _ 1 


Dates to be announced 


if 
as 6 as 
== 6 


As applicants warrant 


25 16 20 


13 


6,23, 


June Length of course 


2 weeks 
3 weeks 
6 weeks 
4 weeks 


24 days 
9 months 
9 months 
9 months 
3 weeks 


2 weeks 
4 days 

1 week 
2 weeks 
1 week 
1 day 


5 days 
5 days 


5 weeks, 3 days 


5 days 
5 days 
2 days 
1 week 


1 day 


2 days 
60 hours 
60 hours 

3 hours 
60 hours 


3 hours 


24 hours 
20 hours 
20 hours 
30 hours 

3 hours 


—(Continued on next page) 
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—(Continued from preceding page) 
Program 


Courses for professional managers 

The Art of Dictation Workshop 

Effective Writing for Managers 

Effective Oral Communication for Managers 
Effective Writing in International Affairs 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Career Counseling 

Going Overseas 

Community Skills 


Apr. May June Length of course 


3 hours 
16 hours 
12 hours 
12 hours 


As applicants warrant 
7 


3 — ae 


— 19 


os 5 2 2 weeks 
21 _ — 4days 
12 3 7 
14 — — 


1 day 
3 days 


Area studies and language training 


Area studies 

Africa, Sub Sahara 
Western Europe 

East Asia 

Eastern Europe and USSR 
Russian Familiarization 
Latin America 

Near East and North Africa 
Arabic Familiarization Course 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 


Western European languages 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


21 19 2 weeks 
21 2 weeks 
_ 2 weeks 
— 2 weeks 
_ 6 weeks 
21 2 weeks 
21 2 weeks 
_ 6 weeks 
21 2 weeks 
21 2 weeks 


20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


*Two weeks of area studies followed by four weeks of Russian language instruction. 
**Two weeks of area studies followed by four weeks of Arabic language instruction. 


Our quiet but sometimes pivotal role 
remains largely unseen. 


Most active and retired profes- 
sionals couid cite any number of sig- 
nificant observations and personal ex- 
periences that have left little, if any, 
trace in the archives that historians 
use. To illustrate, I would cite the 
following insights from my own 
Foreign Service assignments: 

—In the mid-1950s, prominent 
U.S. officials saw South Africa prin- 
cipally in strategic and geographic 
terms, blinking their eyes at the 
growing tensions within that nation’s 
rigid caste system. 

—The anti-Allende crusade 
traced by the Senate’s Church Com- 
mittee back to the early 1960s really 
began in the 1950s, even before 
Chile’s leftist leader acquired a sig- 
nificant political following or inter- 
national reputation. 

—U.S. policy toward the UN 20 
years ago reflected a cross-current 
between those who perceived Third 
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World development as a cardinal im- 
perative and those who argued the 
need for more ‘‘security assistance’’ 
against Communist subversion in un- 
stable societies. 


As time goes by, fewer witnes- 
ses to these events survive, and the 
contributions they could make to 
public understanding of diplomatic 
successes and failures fade into ob- 
livion. The recollections and opinions 
of former ambassadors, embassy 
counsellors, desk officers, and CIA 
station chiefs could not provide a de- 
finitive story about any aspect of the 
past. But a permanent record of what 
they could tell us would breathe a lot 
of life into surviving documents, and 
it just might guide future historians to 
discern previously hidden cause-and- 
effect patterns. 

In fact, increasing numbers of 
historians—with ever sharper re- 
search tools—are probing the roots of 
current diplomatic issues, in the proc- 
ess questioning historic assumptions 
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and the adequacy of existing sources. 
Five years ago, some 20 specialized 
societies were affiliated with the 
American Historical Association; 
today there are about 70 such bod- 
ies,* whose members are dissecting 
recent international developments 
with an intensity unprecedented in the 
history of history. These scholars 
exploit new techniques of scholarship 
derived from an array of academic 
disciplines. They focus on institu- 
tional constraints, bureaucratic 
dynamics and psychobiography. 
Many are becoming aware that staff 
analyses and recommendations— as 
well as public, congressional and 
editorial opinion—often determine 
the attitudes and actions of Presidents 
and Secretaries of State in crisis situ- 
ations. They have found, in particu- 
lar, that ‘‘oral history’’—in the form 
of taped and transcribed interviews 
with creators and observers of 
events—adds new dimensions to 
history. Many are convinced that 
Statesmen can guide nations more as- 
tutely if they are aware of the errors 
and pitfalls of their predecessors. 
They are interested in the environ- 
ment, including motivations, that lay 
behind evolving events, as well as 
their results and implications. 


Several recent books illustrate 
the power of oral history to make 
diplomatic history fuller, more in- 
teresting and more human. For exam- 
ple: 

—George T. Mazuzan’s account, 
‘‘Warren R. Austin at the United Na- 
tions,’’ borrows effectively from in- 
terviews with Mr. Austin’s wife, son 
and former colleagues in showing the 
evolution of his attitudes toward col- 
lective security during the early cold 
war years. 

—Ralph B. Levering, in ‘‘Amer- 
ican Opinion and the Russian Al- 
liance, 1939-1945,’’ drew from oral 
history collections at Columbia and 
Princeton Universities—as well as 
his own interviews with George Ken- 
nan and others—to help document 


*Including the Air Force Historical Associa- 


tion, the Association for the Study of 
Nationalities, the Conference on Peace Re- 
search in History, the Economic History As- 
sociation, the Society for Historians of Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations, and the U.S. Commit- 
tee on Military History, to name a few. 
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id sf 
changes in U.S. public opinion to- 
ward the Soviet Union during World 
War II. 

—James R. Leutze injected un- 
usual vividness into his ‘‘Bargaining 
for Supremacy! Anglo-American 
Naval Collaboration, 1937-1941,”’ 
by incorporating anecdotes, direct 
quotations and lively descriptions of 
key encounters that surfaced during 
interviews with more than 40 indi- 
viduals. 


In fact, the State Department 
Historical Office has begun to inter- 
view knowledgeable individuals in 
compiling its monumental ‘‘Foreign 
Relations of the United States’’ 
series, which constitutes the official 
record of U.S. foreign policy. For 
example, the establishment of the 
State of Israel, as documented in its 
volume covering events that occurred 
in 1948 (published in 1976), was 
more fully explained—as a conse- 
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WASHINGTON—At recent meeting of 
the Overseas Schools Advisory Council, 
were, from left: Eugene R. Lopez, Pfizer 
International, Inc.; Under Secretary Ben 
Read; A. Marvin Braverman, chairman; 
Nessa Loewenthal, Bechtel Power Corp.; 
John Collins, IBM World Trade Corp.; 
Deputy Secretary Warren Christopher; 
Alice Ilchman, ICA; John Meekin, Chase 
Manhattan Bank; William Marshall, 
Union Carbide Corp.; James Robinson, 
Ruder & Finn, Inc.; Edward Law, IBM 
World Trade Corp.; T. Todd Reboul, 
RCA Corp.; Charles D. Lothridge, Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; and Assistant Secre- 
tary Thomas M. Tracy. 


quence of interviews and corre- 
spondence with Clark Clifford, Loy 
Henderson, Robert McClintock and 
Dean Rusk, who participated in the 
developments indicated—than other- 
wise would have been possible. 

My correspondence course last 
fall and related reading assignments— 
stirring memories of my days as a 


history instructor at the University of 
Southern California, prior to my en- 
tering the Foreign Service—directed 
my thoughts to the gap between pub- 
lic knowledge and Foreign Service 
experience. For a course project, I 
interviewed State historian David F. 
Trask, CIA historian Jack Pfeiffer and 
several other individuals interested in 
post-World War II diplomatic his- 
tory. All agreed that a scholarly rec- 
ord of the memories and views of 
mid-level State Department and CIA 
officers could add a lot to the existing 
record, particularly if mounted as an 
official Government program and in- 
tegrated into the ongoing collation of 
relevant documents for the ‘‘Foreign 
Relations’’ series. 


Mr. Trask told me he deplores 
the exclusion of most Foreign Service 
officers from existing oral history 
projects, particularly since he be- 
lieves this is just the group that may 
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well have the most valuable historical 
information. He said he expects to 
press for funds to meet this need, to 
the extent feasible. But, given com- 
peting priorities, he added, he does 
not realistically anticipate that the 
Historical Office can launch any con- 
siderable program of this type in the 
foreseeable future. 

Mr. Pfeiffer believes some 
mid-level career intelligence officials 
could contribute to such a program— 
‘*theoretically’’ — notwithstanding 
their obligation, even after retire- 
ment, to protect intelligence sources 
and methods. CIA cooperation would 
obviously enrich any oral history pro- 
gram. 


Certainly, for many other scho- 
lars pursuing the best possible evi- 
dence of the past, the tape recorder 
has proved an increasingly valuable 
resource, since Allen Nevins estab- 
lished a pioneering oral history pro- 
gram at Columbia University in 1948. 
Presidential libraries operated by the 
National Archives and some of the 
major private oral history centers, 
particularly the one at Columbia, 
have exploited this technique with 
imagination and striking success. 
They have added to the historical rec- 
ord the recollections of Presidential 
advisers and cabinet and subcabinet- 
level officials involved in central de- 
cisions. 

Very large resources are invested 
in the documentation and analysis of 
military history. The Army’s Center 
for Military History, for example, has 
a large and able staff of professional 
historians. As part of its program, 
Army War College students have 
interviewed many military and civil- 
ian personnel, particularly those with 
knowledge of the war in Viet-Nam. 
The Air Force, Navy and Marine 
Corps have comparable oral history 
programs and, in addition, the Office 
of the Historian attached to the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense has inter- 
viewed a number of persons who had 
impact upon Department of Defense 
history. 


But little has been done to cap- 
ture on tape what is known about, 
say, the history of the international 
economic system, about Foreign 
Service personnel policies or, gener- 
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ally, about the recollections of profes- 
sional diplomats. 

The Oral History Association, 
founded in 1966, now has more than 
1,000 members. Its annual Oral His- 
tory Review and quarterly Oral His- 
tory Newsletter have attracted ever 
larger audiences. Courses for ad- 
vanced degree credit on the creation 
of oral history are now offered at 
Columbia, the University of Califor- 
nia, the University of North Carolina 
and Duke University. The history de- 
partments of many other universities 
— including Michigan State, North 
Texas State, and the University of 
Vermont—are seeking to alert scho- 
lars to effective techniques for tap- 
ping valid testimony to the past. 


In short, a flood of tapes and 
transcripts have resulted from the oral 
history movement. And a computer- 
based oral history program sponsored 
by the New York Times has com- 
prehensively indexed them, vastly 
extending the reach of scholars, 
novelists and amateurs of all stripes. 
But one would search through this 
index in vain for references to 
Foreign Service officers. 

Most oral history projects are 
quite costly. One expert at the Na- 
tional Archives estimates that each 
taped hour of interviewing requires 20 
hours of interviewer preparation, 11 
hours of transcribing, 9 hours of 
proofreading, 3 hours of reading for 
final typing and 7 hours of final typ- 
ing and proofreading—yielding 40 
pages of double-spaced draft tran- 
script and 16 pages of single-spaced 
final transcript. That approach is in- 
deed expensive. 


But techniques developed over 
the last six years in ICA for producing 
interview articles for the wireless 
file* may well point the way toward a 
much less expensive approach. The 
economic section of ICA’s Press and 
Publications Service has found that 
one individual experienced in con- 
ducting interviews can, with limited 
expert advice, elicit valuable infor- 
mation suitable either for publication 


*A collection of these interviews on Third 
World development has been published and 
distributed overseas by ICA, under the title 
**Views on Global Economic Development.”’ 
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or for archival preservation. This ap- 
proach might not be the best, but it 
could help to show the possibilities of 
oral history as a means of preserving 


‘some vital information within frugal 


limits. And it could pinpoint avenues 
that specialists might subsequently 
explore in greater detail. 

Clearly the personal experiences 
of individual Foreign Service officers 
should not be the principal reason to 
rank priorities in any oral history 
project centering on the Foreign 
Service. Rather, such a program 
should be carefully integrated with 
more comprehensive and objective 
work, such as the publication of the 
‘Foreign Relations’’ series. But one 
might consider pilot projects, to il- 
lustrate what might be done. 

My wife, Mickie, now an intern 
in State’s Diplomatic Reception 
Rooms, has suggested one subject for 
an initial experimental project to il- 
lustrate how such a program might 
work—the inception, development 
and use of the rooms. This would 
focus on a non-controversial theme 
with clear public relations value for 
the State Department. 


Another possible project would 
be an oral history program to show 
the impact of people-to-people pro- 
grams and Government media opera- 
tions overseas over the past quarter 
century. James A. Donovan Jr., now 
at ICA, has already conducted some 
25 interviews, in an attempt to fill 
gaps in the documented history of 
U.S. international educational and 
cultural relations programs. These 
could be integrated into a formal pro- 
gram, especially if ICA should 
choose, in due course, to establish a 
Historical Office. 

Obviously, even the most adroit 
and incisive interviewer, armed with 
a tape recorder, with full access to 
key actors on the stage of history, 
cannot fill in all the gaps in the his- 
torical record. Oral history can only 
add individual recollections, filtered 
by time, and sometimes skewed by 
knowledge of subsequent develop- 
ments. Still, those missing links 
might be very helpful to future gener- 
ations of historians trying to com- 
prehend why the United States, as a 
nation, behaved as it did at critical 
points along the way. 
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‘Effective Writing in 
International Affairs’ 


The Foreign Service Institute 
will offer a course on ‘‘Effective 
Writing in International Affairs,’’ 
May 19, 21, 23, 28, 30 and June 3, 
from 10 a.m. to noon, in Room 204, 
SA-3. The course is open to employ- 
ees in grades FSO-2 through 6, or the 
equivalents. It will cover practical 
writing and special problems pertinent 
to economic and technical subjects. In 
addition to the 12 hours of group ses- 
sions, each participant will have a 
one-half-hour private consultation 
with the instructor. 

Applicants should submit several 
samples of their writing—at least five 
pages—as well as a Form DS-755S, to: 
Registrar’s Office, M/FSI, Room 
100, SA-3, no later than May 5. 


‘Oral Communication 
for Managers’ 


The Foreign Service Institute 
will offer a 12-hour seminar on the 
physical and psychological techniques 
employed in effective oral communi- 
cation, April 3, 8, 16 and 17, from 9 
a.m. to noon, in Room 204, SA-3. 
The course is open to employees in 
grades FS-6 and above, or the equiv- 
alents, and will offer practice in 
evaluating speech presentation, ap- 
pearing on television and radio, effi- 
ciency in oral communication, and 
handling question-and-answer 
periods. 

Enrollment is limited to 12 par- 
ticipants on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Applicants should send a com- 
pleted Form DS-755 to Registrar’s 
Office, M/FSI, Room 100, SA-3, no 
later than two weeks prior to the be- 
ginning of the course. 


Foreign affairs 
evening courses 


Eight-week evening courses in 
foreign affairs are being offered, 
starting April 14, by the Institute for 
Policy Studies, 1901 Q Street N.W., 
Washington, DC. 20009. Paul 
Warnke and Senator Mark Hatfield 
(R.-Ore.) are to be among the lectur- 
ers in a course entitled ‘‘Estates of 
Governing: Diplomacy, Lobbying and 
Legislating.’’ 
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Some other course titles are 
‘*Progressive Economic Strategies in 
the °80’s,’’ ‘‘Euro-Communism: 
History, Theory and Experiences,’’ 
‘‘The Soviet Threat,’’ ‘‘Foreign Re- 
porting,’’ ‘“‘Cultural Ferment in Latin 
America,’’ ‘‘The International Eco- 
nomic Order’’ and ‘‘The Islamic 
Revolution: Past and Present.”’ 

Tuition is $125. For information, 
telephone Lynn Liotta, (202) 234- 
9382. 


Defense Dept. offers 
computer courses 


The Department of Defense 
Computer Institute is offering orien- 
tation courses on digital computer 
systems at the institute building, 9th 
and N Streets, N.W. The following 
courses are available: 

Automated Information Systems 
Management for Senior Executives 
(one week, FSO/FSR-2, GS-16 and 
above): March 31-April 4 and May 
19-23. 

Automated Information Systems 
Management for Intermediate Execu- 
tives (two weeks, FSO/FSR-S, 
GS-12, FSS-3 and above): March 
24-April 4, April 14-25, May 5-16, 
June 9-20, July 14-25, August 
11-22, September 8-19. 

Information System Analysis and 
Design (one week, FSO/FSR-7, 
GS-9, FSS-5 and above): May 5-9, 
June 9-13, July 14-18, August 4-8, 
September 22-26. 


WARSAW—Eleven Foreign Service 
wives, enrolled in an intensive language 
course, venture into a Polish market to 
learn the words for the many varieties of 
mushrooms found here. From left: Ma- 
rian Sinnicki, instructor Jerzy Bart- 
kiewicz, Ingrid Rose, Melissa Herman, 
unidentified shopper, and Joanne 
Radeker. 


Managing Computer System Se- 
curity (one week, FSO/FSR-7, GS-9 
and above): April 7-11, May 19-23, 
June 16-20, July 28-August 1, Au- 
gust 25-29. 

Privacy Act and Information 
Systems (three days, FSO/FSR-7, 
GS-9, FSS-5 and above): May 28-30, 
June 30-July 2, September 3-5. 

For information, contact the Ex- 
tension Studies Program at the For- 
eign Service Institute, 235-8764. 


Advanced writing course 
‘Effective Writing for Manag- 


ers,’ an advanced writing course, 
will be offered by the Foreign Service 
Institute, April 7-30, on Mondays 
and Wednesdays, 10 a.m. to noon, in 
Room 204, SA-3. The course is open 
on a first-come, first-served basis to 
all employees of the Department in 
grades GS-10 or above, or the equiv- 
alents. It is aimed at first and 
second-line managers whose re- 
sponsibilities include drafting 
correspondence, briefing and re- 
search reports, evaluations and other 
papers. @ 
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DIPLO-CROSTIC No. 3 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve this puzzle, write the 
WORDS that you can guess from 
the DEFINITIONS in the numbered 
blanks provided, and then transfer 
the letters to the corresponding 
numbered squares in the diagram. 
Working back and forth, a quota- 
tion will appear in the diagram 
reading from left to right. When all 
the WORDS have been filled in, the 
author and title of the book from 
which the quote was taken will ap- 
pear as the first letter of each 
WORD reading down. The solution 
will be published in next month's 
NEWSLETTER. (Ms. Becker's 
“Diplo-Crostic No.2” appeared 
in the January issue; the solu- 
tion was in the February 
NEWSLETTER.) 


By CAROL BECKER 
Department of State Library 
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DEFINITIONS 





A. (See Word L) 
. An elegant entrée from Italy 


. “as lawyers’ clerks instead of 
minding bonds and leases, sit__ 
useful pens to pieces” 

(E. Ward, Dancing Devils) 


. The most welcome word that 
follows a NASA countdown 


. She succeeded Vashti as a 
king's wife 


. Author of Arunde/ and Rabble 
in Arms 


. A Pahlevi title 


. "To place any dependence 
upon___is assuredly resting 
upon a broken staff.” 

(G. Washington, 1776) 


. Prefix meaning upright or 
vertical 


. Energy; vitality 

. “--blood which he offers for 
himself and for the 
of the people” 


(Hebrews 9:07) 


. (Followed by Word A) These are 
allocated by the ITU 
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126 142 17 164 


63 193 21 


. A metrical foot 


. Countervailing duties are this type 


of barrier to trade 


. ANY. island named for an 18th 


century butcher 


. Its motto is “Live free or die” 


25 71112 41 


. This geographic name derives from 


the Arabic “Jabal-al-Tarik” 198 75 35 143 


. He invented the Shasta daisy 


96 192 185 115 


15 171 90 106 


. Amateur theosophist; pundit 


. Title of a Shakespearean play 


149 60 102 155 


136 109 180 


. (Followed by Word W) illegal 


immigrants, i.e. 


. Gammadions 


. (See Word U) 


. “Your voice shall come from the 


ground like the voice of a _ 
(Isaiah 29:4) 


. Manifest 


27 44178 51 
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This column by Eben H. 
Dustin, M.D., chief of the De- 
partment’s Office of Medical 
Services, appears monthly in 
the NEwsLettER. Whether you are 
serving overseas or at home, you 
are encouraged to get your ques- 
tions answered on these pages. 
Write to the Editor, or to Dr. 
Dustin directly. In either case, 
your privacy will be respected; 
your post will not be identified. 


Q. 

I had prescription medicine left over 
from a heavy cold last winter and 
wanted to use it when I developed a 
chest cold this winter. My husband 
almost had apoplexy when he saw 
what I was going to do. What’s 


wrong with taking the same medi- 
cine? It still looked O.K. 


A. 


Generally, if you’ve followed your 
doctor’s original instructions, you 
shouldn’t have any medicine left 
over! If he or she ordered it for 10 
days, you should have taken it for 10 
days. While your present symptoms 
may seem the same as those of your 
previous illness, only your doctor can 
determine whether the illness really is 
the same, and whether the same 
medicine should be used again. Some 
medicines do lose their potency after 
they have been on your shelf for a 
while. What may have been strong 
enough last year to fight your infec- 
tion may no longer be. I must agree 
with your husband: Don’t take pre- 
scription drugs without seeing your 
doctor. And, when your doctor orders 
medication and you start feeling bet- 
ter after a day or two, don’t be lulled 
into a false sense of security and stop 
your medicine too soon. Doing so 
may cause a relapse, or a flare-up of 
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the original problem. Another impor- 
tant thing to remember: Never ex- 
change prescription medication with a 
relative or friend, no matter how 
similar your illnesses may seem. Most 
drugs are potential poisons. They 
should be used only under the super- 
vision of a physician. 


Q. 


I’m interested in your comments 
about breast cancer in the January 
NewsLetter. Is this the only cancer 
that is a threat to women? 


A. 


Not at all. Breast cancer remains the 
foremost cause of cancer deaths in 
American women. About 108,000 
new cases of breast cancer and 36,000 
deaths from the disease are expected 
in 1980. The latest American Cancer 
Society statistics, however, reveal the 
sad news that lung cancer has now 
become the No. 2 cancer killer of 
American women. As recently as 
1961, when women were smoking 
less, lung cancer ranked only eighth 
as a cause of female cancer death. 
Until recently, it was third behind 
cancer of the colon and rectum. 
Sadly, breast cancer has long been 
first. The cancer society reports that a 
newly-born baby girl in the United 
States now faces | chance in 11 of 
developing breast cancer during her 
lifetime. Although breast cancer is 
found most often among women of 
middle age and older, in recent years, 
educational efforts were started to 
alert girls of high school age. It’s 
especially important for girls in this 
age group to begin breast self- 
examination as one of the best ways 
for women of all ages to detect breast 
cancer in an early stage. Lung cancer 
is largely preventable in men and 
women—through not smoking. The 
statistics on lung cancer in women 
can change if the warnings of the sur- 
geon general against smoking are 
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heeded. He has said: ‘‘Cigarette 
smoking is the single most important, 
preventable, environmental factor 
contributing to illness, disability and 
death in the United States.’’ Many of 
us in the medical profession strongly 
feel we should be more effective in 
preventing disease, rather than treat- 
ing it later. That’s why breast self- 
examination, not smoking, and mod- 
eration in what you eat and drink and 
how you live are so important in 
staying healthy! 


Q. 


Could you again publish the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society’s 7 danger sig- 
nals? 


A. 


Cancer’s seven warning signals are: 
Change in bowel or bladder habits. 

A sore that does not heal. 

Unusual bleeding or discharge. 

Thickening or lump in breast or elsewhere. 
Indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
Obvious change in wart or mole. 

Nagging cough or hoarseness. 
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If you have a warning signal, see your 
doctor immediately! 


Q WASHINGTON 
& 


I just returned from an overseas tour 
and am in the process of getting set- 
tled in D.C. I needed a doctor overa 
weekend, went to the emergency 
room of a big hospital near my hotel, 
and did I get hassled! They asked for 
all sorts of information, wanted me 
to fill out cumbersome forms, and 
really ‘‘rattled’’ me. Is there any 
way to avoid this kind of culture 
shock? The whole experience left a 
bad taste in my mouth ... to say 
nothing of my pocketbook! 


A. 


Emergency room visits should be 
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used for just that . . . emergency or 
unexpected medical situations which 
require urgent medical treatment. 
Medico-legal and financial consid- 
erations require your cooperation in 
answering questions and completing 
forms presented to you by the admin- 
istrative staffs at emergency rooms. I 
realize the process can be annoying if 
you’re ill and uncomfortable. Never- 
theless, in order to provide the correct 
medical regimen, questions must be 
asked to elicit your medical status and 
past medical history. Although you 
don’t say it, | suspect you were most 
distressed with questions about your 
finances and health insurance. Re- 
member that the hospital has to meet 
its financial obligations, too, and 
must know from whom it can expect 
payment for services extended. It’s 
not enough to say: “‘I work for the 
State Department.’’ Frankly, the tired 
admitting clerk couldn’t care less. 
This all can be avoided with the 
prompt presentation of your health in- 
surance card. This billfold-size card 
has most of the answers to questions 
asked by emergency room adminis- 
trative personnel, such as the name of 
your health insurance carrier, policy 
number, and type of policy (high or 
low-option, self or family, etc.). 
When you’re returning to the United 
States for reassignment or home 
leave, be sure you have in hand, a 
health insurance I.D. card. If you’ve 
lost or misplaced yours, write the 
company directly for a replacement 
card, or ask your personnel officer to 
assist you in obtaining a replacement 
card. If you don’t carry heatlh insur- 
ance, I suggest you obtain it im- 
mediately. Residing in the United 
States without health insurance is 
foolhardy! 


Q. 


How many baby and permanent teeth 
are there? If cavities occur in baby 
teeth, do they have to be filled? 


A. 


Our dental consultants advise me that 
there are two sets of teeth that usually 
erupt: the primary set, often called the 
first or ‘‘baby’’ teeth, and the perma- 
nent teeth. There are 20 primary and 
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32 permanent teeth. In some persons, 
one or more of these teeth may be ab- 
sent, or there may be one or more 
extra, or supernumerary, teeth. The 
primary teeth should be given the best 
of care, including fillings when 
necessary, because nature intended 
that they perform several very im- 
portant functions: (1) Assist in the 
chewing of food; a child cannot chew 
his food thoroughly with decayed and 
infected teeth or without teeth; (2) 
Contribute to facial development and 
expression; a pleasing appearance is 
marred by unattractive teeth; (3) Pre- 
serve space for the incoming perma- 
nent teeth; when a primary tooth is 
lost too early, the adjoining teeth may 
drift into the space, and irregularity of 
the permanent teeth may result; also, 
teeth in their proper position are 
easier to keep clean; (4) Serve as part 
of the child’s speech equipment until 
the permanent teeth erupt; a child 
normally keeps some of his primary 
teeth until he or she is 11 or 12 years 
old. You see, a healthy tooth is na- 
ture’s space maintainer, but an in- 
fected tooth can be a menace to 
health. A good general rule followed 
by most dentists is that, if the primary 
tooth cannot be treated and filled 
properly, it should be extracted. 
Sometimes, when a primary tooth is 
lost prematurely, the space tends to 
close unless a space maintainer is in- 
serted. If this should occur, your 
child’s dentist would want to observe 
the space regularly to determine 
whether it is becoming smaller and if 
a space maintainer is needed. 


Q. 


We’re leaving central Africa after 
four years and want our children, 6 
and 9, to be thoroughly checked for 
worms, bugs, and what not. Since 
the kids can’t have their physicals in 
the Department, is there any way 
they can be checked for tropical dis- 
eases in Florida, where we’ll spend 
our home leave and they’ll have their 
physicals? 


A. 


Yes, blood and stool tests of a very 
special nature can be performed to 
determine if your children have been 
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exposed to certain parasitic diseases 
found in various parts of the world. 
Our laboratory at State has a special- 
ly-trained staff who can perform tests 
for a variety of parasitic diseases. 
When your regional medical officer 
makes his or her next visit to your 
post, discuss your concerns. He or 
she will be able to give you special 
mailing containers and kits, with in- 
structions and questionnaires so you 
can send stool samples to our lab for 
analysis. Also, a special test kit is 
now available for mailing us a pre- 
served sample of blood. I must em- 
phasize that the questionnaires must 
be enclosed with all of the specimens. 
Whenever possible, the blood speci- 
men should be taken at post and sent 
in from there. Otherwise, when your 
children’s physicals are done in 
Florida, their doctor can draw a blood 
sample and send it in the mailing kit 
to our lab for analysis. After the 
specimens have been examined, you 
will be notified only if test results are 
positive. It is very important that you 
carefully and completely fill out the 
questionnaires and properly identify 
your children, their ages, their pre- 
vious countries of residence, their 
medical history, their present symp- 
toms, post coming from, and your 
next post. If you are beginning a long 
home leave or a period of training in 
the Department, please give us an ac- 
curate, stable address where you can 
be reached should the test results 
show that treatment is indicated. By 
the way, when you and your spouse 
have your physicals in the Depart- 
ment, you will automatically have the 
special blood test done, and will be 
given stool specimen containers. 


DR. DUSTIN’S 
HEALTH HINTS 


Good vision 


Save Your Vision Week occurs 
this month. Good vision, like good 
health generally, contributes much to 
the enjoyment of life. Our ability to 
see affects how we learn, how we 
work and play, how we relate to 
others, and how well we are able to 
function in an increasingly complex 
society. Yet most people take good 
eyesight for granted. Just as we have 
come to recognize the need to take a 
more active role in maintaining the 
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MEDICAL SERVICES—Administrative 
officer Elmer Higgs is tested for 
glaucoma by Dr. Roger P. Mason, ata 
testing clinic in the Department spon- 
sored by the Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 


health of our bodies through diet and 
exercise, we should also take time to 
consider what can be done to take 
care of our eyes and to protect our vi- 
sion. With proper care and attention, 
many of the serious eye problems that 
affect both young and old can be pre- 
vented. 

Prevention of eye disease begins, 
even before birth, with adequate nu- 
trition and prenatal care for the 
mother. During early childhood and 
later in life, periodic eye examina- 
tions can reveal certain potentially 
blinding eye conditions early enough 
to permit successful treatment. This is 
particularly true in families where 
there is a history of glaucoma or in 
people who have diabetes. With pro- 
fessional eye care, it is even possible 
to restore sight to some people who 
are already blind, or to help those 
with partial sight make the most of 
their remaining vision. 

In addition to obtaining profes- 
sional eye care when needed, each of 
us must take responsibility for pro- 
tecting our eyes from injury. Protec- 
tive eyeglasses or safety goggles 
should be worn in hazardous situa- 
tions at work, and while participating 
in many recreational activities. In the 
home, precautions should be taken to 
avoid injury to the eyes from house- 
hold products, appliances and 
cosmetics. 

We should all be aware of the 
importance of good vision and of the 
ways in which we can help to pre- 
serve our eyesight. 


Alcohol Awareness Program 





Supervisors: Is there 
a problem drinker 
on your staff? 


By Rita V. CHAMPAGNE 
Administrative assistant 


Are you a supervisor with a 
problem drinker on your staff and you 
just don’t know how to handle the 
situation? Or have you such a prob- 
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lem employee and have tried various 
‘*solutions’’ only to find that the 
problem still exists or has gotten 
worse? 

Many times supervisors are ex- 
pected to handle such a situation and 
find it very difficult because they 
themselves are not knowledgeable 
about the disease of alcoholism, or 
they are not familiar with the Depart- 
ment’s regulations. Some supervisors 
choose not to get involved because 
they feel that one’s drinking is a 
‘‘personal matter.’’ Granted, whether 
your employee drinks on his own time 
is his business, but when his work 
performance begins to deteriorate, or 
other office problems start to surface 
because of his drinking, then it is 
your business. 

Do you choose to ignore the 
problem—hoping it will go away? 
The old cliché ‘‘leave it alone and 
maybe it will go away’’ just doesn’t 
apply to alcoholism. Untreated al- 
coholism doesn’t go away—it just 
gets worse. As a supervisor, you are 
in an unique position to help. 

Maybe you are the type of super- 
visor who really wants to be fair, to 
be a ‘‘good guy’’ and give the prob- 
lem drinker the benefit of the doubt. 
Maybe you think that next week 
things will get better; maybe the 
problem drinker will straighten him- 
self out. At best, this is only a cop- 
out on your part. All you have suc- 
cessfully done is delay in confronting 
your employee. During that delay, all 
that has happened is that your prob- 
lem employee has become sicker. 
And your rating as an effective super- 
visor has dropped, and all your good 
intentions have not turned you into a 
‘good guy”’ at all! 

Many times supervisors think a 
transfer is the answer, or to give the 
person more work to do so he won’t 
have time to think about drinking. 
Sound ridiculous? Maybe so, but this 
was an alternative which my super- 
visors contemplated during a stage of 
my drinking. All that that ‘‘solution’’ 
does is make the problem drinker 
more resentful, because what you 
have done is added more frustrations 
to his already very frustrating and 
complicated existence. Remember, 
the problem drinker is a very sick 
person. 

As a supervisor you have respon- 
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sibilities to the Department and to the 
others in your office, as individuals 
and as a group. Covering up for the 
problem drinker is totally unfair to the 
other employees, and tremendously 
harmful to the drinker. According to 
Department regulations on alcoholism 
(695.6-4), the supervisor is responsi- 
ble as follows: ‘‘Supervisors have a 
critical role in this program. They 
have legitimate and explicit expecta- 
tions of their employees in terms of 
job performance and behavior. When 
employees fail to fulfill these expec- 
tations, supervisors have both the 
right and the duty to confront them 
with the deficiencies, and to provide 
them with opportunities to correct the 
problem, regardless of its origin. 
Dealing with poor performance is a 
basic supervisory responsibility. 
Timely intervention may lead to 
early, even life-saving, identification 
and treatment of the health problem, 
and will generally help to return em- 
ployees to productivity.’’ 


The Department’s Alcohol 
Awareness Program suggests that 
supervisors with a problem drinker: 

1. Familiarize themselves with 
the disease of alcoholism, and the 
Department regulations concerning 
this disease. Review Volume 3, 
Personnel, Sections 695 through 
695.9-4. Copies of the complete reg- 
ulations, as well as printed literature 
on alcoholism, are available in Room 
3818. 

2. Be alert to changes in the 
work or behavior of problem employ- 
ees, and document specific instances 
of deteriorating work performance. 
Pay particular attention to Regulation 
695.6-4 B (1) and (2). 

3. If necessary, consult with 
representatives of the Alcohol 
Awareness Program. Many supervis- 
ors have found it helpful to consult 
privately with Hal Marley, adminis- 
trator of the program, prior to con- 
fronting an employee with a drinking 
problem. In his six years as the ad- 
ministrator, plus his 15 years in Al- 
coholics Anonymous (AA), Mr. 
Marley has had a lot of experience in 
counseling. He can explain the De- 
partment policy regarding alcoholism 
and legislation which protects the 
employee (if that person accepts 
treatment and the problem is brought 
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under control). And he can be effec- 
tive in removing uneasy feelings you 
might have as to whether you are 
doing the ‘‘right’’ thing for your 
problem employee. 

4. Confront your problem em- 
ployee. Be prepared to meet with 
some resistance in your efforts to 
help. Denial might be the key word in 
describing your employee’s reaction 
to your intervention. He might feel 
quite confident that the problem can 
be taken care of without your help. 
As a matter of fact, he might be suc- 
cessful in convincing you that the 
problem has nothing whatsoever to do 
with his drinking, but rather some- 
thing to do with his family or the of- 
fice. What the alcoholic cannot see is 
that his drinking is causing his prob- 
lem, not that he drinks because he has 
a problem. In my own personal article 
in the December NEWSLETTER you 
will note my strong resentment as to 
any help. However, without the inter- 
vention of supervisors, the personnel 
officer, the Medical Division and the 
Alcohol Awareness Program, it might 
have been years before I got the 
necessary help. It all seems very sim- 
ple, but the alcoholic cannot see this. 

Alcoholics can get well, and 
once the disease is arrested (al- 
coholism is never cured), the problem 
employee can again be a very pro- 
ductive individual. I am such an em- 
ployee, with much thanks and grati- 
tude to those supervisors and people 
who recognized my problem and in- 
tervened when I was too sick to see 
all this myself. I have the highest re- 
gard for these people. 

Now, how do you feel about that 
problem drinker on your staff? And 
what course of action will you take? 
Will you act by getting him the medi- 
cal help he needs; or will you choose 
to ignore the problem? 


If you have any questions re- 
garding alcoholism, telephone or visit 
the Alcohol Awareness Program of- 
fice, Room 3818, (202) 632-1843 or 
632-8804. If overseas, contact the al- 
cohol awareness coordinator at your 
post or the regional medical officer. 
Alcoholics Anonymous is known 
worldwide; check your telephone di- 
rectory. Write to the program at State 
for AA contacts in your country of as- 
signment. @ 
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GRIEVANCE ACTIONS 


The articles in this section are 
summaries of Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board decisions, in cases 
brought by employees of State, AID 
and the International Communication 
Agency. The board, in issuing the 
summaries, has taken care to protect 
the identity of grievants. For exam- 
ple, the employing agency and over- 
seas posts are not identified except 
where sense demands it. Also, only 
the masculine pronoun is used. The 
numbers are sequential, assigned to 
each case as it was received by the 
board. 


Board upholds FSO 
rating by non-FSO 


391i grievant claimed that 
three evaluation reports 


written on him were erroneous, inac- 
curate and falsely prejudicial, and 
caused him to be passed over for 
promotion by three successive selec- 
tion boards, despite an earlier thresh- 
old board ‘‘recommendation for pro- 
motion.’’ The agency had extended 
grievant’s time-in-class to permit a 
review of his file by the selection 
board, scheduled to convene on about 
the same date. The grievant resigned 
before the board met, but he pursued 
his grievance, claiming that the 
evaluations were done by non-Foreign 
Service employees and that the re- 
viewing officer for the first two re- 
ports was a GS employee stationed at 
a different post and unfamiliar with 
grievant’s work. He alleged also that 
the evaluations were aberrant and in 
sharp contrast to a previous and a 
subsequent report, and reflected a 
negative view of him personally 
rather than a fair appraisal of his 
performance, and were therefore evi- 
dence of personality differences be- 
tween himself and the rating and re- 
viewing officers. The grievant con- 
tended that an inspector’s evaluation 
report on him supported his argument. 
As relief, he asked for a promotion 
retroactive to approximately two 
years prior to his resignation. 

The agency argued that the rating 
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officer, although a GS employee, had 
considerable experience in rating 
FSOs; although the reports were dif- 
ferent from others on the grievant, it 
did not mean they were necessarily 
defective; and the personality conflict 
in no way improperly influenced the 
evaluations. The agency felt the rat- 
ing officer’s acknowledgment of the 
difference of ages and temperaments, 
and a recommendation for promotion 
versus a criticism balanced the re- 
ports. The agency questioned the 
grievant’s claim that he was recom- 
mended for promotion by a threshold 
panel. They said the panel that par- 
ticular year was required to rank can- 
didates on a percentile scale but not 
make explicit recommendations on 
promotions. 

The grievance board was not per- 
suaded that the reports were errone- 
ous, inaccurate or falsely prejudicial. 
It stated that, although the grievant 
was evaluated by non-FSOs, this is 
not contrary to regulations, there was 
no valid alternative, and the rating 
and reviewing officers were qualified 
to evaluate the grievant’s perform- 
ance. Regarding the very good reports 
received at other posts, the board de- 
cided that merely because an officer 
does well on two assignments does 
not mean that criticism on a third is 
unfounded. The board, noting the age 
and temperament differences between 
the grievant and rating and reviewing 
officers, concluded that these were 
balanced by the rating officer’s ad- 
mission to them. In the board’s opin- 
ion, criticism was balanced by a rec- 
ommendation for advancement across 
the threshold. The grievance was de- 
nied. 


Computer: black hat; 
Board: white hat 


O07 ar cc of a computer 
printout error (which indi- 
cated that the grievant did not meet 
certain eligibility criteria), the griev- 
ant’s file was not placed before the 
semiannual specialist board when it 
first convened. The grievant contested 


this and asked the agency to investi- 
gate. The agency’s investigation re- 
vealed the error, and it reconvened 
the specialist board, which considered 
the grievant’s file and recommended 
his promotion. However, its effective 
date was two weeks later than would 
have been the case had the grievant 
been considered by the first board. 

The grievant felt that he should 
receive a retroactive promotion, and 
the agency agreed. It was necessary 
for the grievant to bring the matter 
before the Foreign Service Grievance 
Board because the Foreign Service 
Act authorizes agencies to grant ret- 
roactive promotions only upon the 
recommendation of a duly constituted 
grievance board or panel, or an equal 
employment opportunity appeals 
examiner. 

The board found the grievance to 
be meritorious and recommended that 
the grievant’s promotion be made ef- 
fective retroactively to the date he 
would have been promoted had his 
file been placed before the specialist 
board when it first convened. 


Repay travel costs, 
grievant is told 


47 ai. grievant had been at 
his overseas post for six 


months when he asked a visiting offi- 
cial from his agency for help in ob- 
taining a position with the agency in 
Washington, because his wife was 
unwilling to remain at post and his 
father was seriously ill. The official 
could not help as the matter was not 
within his jurisdiction. The grievant 
subsequently went on rest-and-recu- 
peration (R&R) travel in the United 
States. While there, he secured em- 
ployment with another Government 
agency, on the condition that he begin 
working in one month. The grievant 
returned to his overseas post to pack 
and make other arrangements for 
moving. 

The overseas post informed 
Washington about the grievant’s res- 
ignation and transfer to another 
agency, and concluded that repayment 
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for his R&R was not required under 
regulations. Washington promptly re- 
plied that a waiver for repayment 
could not be granted since the griev- 
ant transferred for his own benefit and 
not that of the agency, and since his 
tour had not lasted two years before 
his final departure. 

Many months later, the grievant 
filed a grievance asserting that his 
former agency was wrongfully seek- 
ing reimbursement of costs for the 
(R&R) travel. He asked that the still 
outstanding bill of collection be with- 
drawn on compassionate grounds, 
noting that his father required con- 
stant intensive care. His ex-agency 
reviewed the case and still refused to 
waive repayment. 

The agency noted that the regu- 
lation obliges an employee to repay 
the cost of R&R if he or she does not 
serve a continuous two-year tour of 
duty, except when the agency decides 
to waive repayment. It further ob- 
served that the change in the griev- 
ant’s status was wholly the result of a 
decision he made for personal rea- 
sons. 

The board pointed out that the 
regulation obliges an employee to 
repay the cost of R&R if he or she 
does not serve a continuous two-year 
tour of duty, except when the agency 
waives repayment. The three grounds 
for waiving a repayment are: (1) the 
employee transfers at the option of or 
for the benefit of the employer; (2) 
the agency separates the employee 
involuntarily; (3) compassionate rea- 
sons exist. The first two conditions 
were not pertinent. Regarding the 
third, the board felt that the grievant 
made no real effort to seek a transfer 
on compassionate grounds through 
proper agency channels; he, rather, 
used his R&R travel to seek other 
employment. Since, in the board’s 
view, there is nothing in the regula- 
tion to justify R&R for such a pur- 
pose, the grievance was denied. 


He accepts low grade; 
he’s stuck with it 


498.0 employed domesti- 
cally with a GS rating, the 
grievant applied to his former foreign 


affairs agency for an overseas posi- 
tion. On the application form he indi- 
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cated the lowest grade he would ac- 
cept was one grade lower than his 
current GS rank. A staffing specialist 
in the agency informed him that, in 
accordance with regulations, he must 
be employed at the Foreign Service 
equivalent of his rather high GS 
grade. However, because the agency 
was following a policy of maximizing 
recruitment at the lower levels, the 
grievant could be considered for em- 
ployment only if he executed a waiver 
agreeing to accept a grade and salary 
lower than his present one. The griev- 
ant signed the waiver. The agency de- 
cided not to employ him at that time 
because of a hiring freeze, but the 
grievant asked that his file be retained 
pending the resumption of hiring. 
About a year later the agency invited 
him to update his application, and he 
indicated there was no change in his 
previous submission. He was hired at 
one grade lower than his GS rank, and 
reported to his overseas post. 

The grievant claims that the 
agency’s procedure and policy in hiring 
him at the lower grade contravened 
agency regulations which state in part 
that, if the candidate’s experience 
after leaving the Foreign Service has 
increased his/her general qualifica- 
tions as well as those relating to the 
proposed assignment, the appointee is 
offered a class and salary rate with 
due consideration for his current 
earning level. As relief, the grievant 
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asked the board to review the legality 
of the agency’s procedure, especially 
use of the waiver instrument; adjust 
his rank upward by one grade and 
award him back pay to the date of his 
latest entry into the Foreign Service. 

The agency counters that its ac- 
tion in hiring the grievant at one 
grade below his GS rank was proper. 
The only exceptions to the policy of 
hiring at the lower levels had been in 
hard-to-fill specialties, and the 
agency had an abundance of appli- 
cants in the grievant’s field. The 
agency further contends that, since its 
hiring standards are based on policy 
and not on statute, variations from 
internally established policy do not 
exceed the bounds of administrative 
discretion. Besides, the grievant had 
acquiesced in the agency’s waiver 
procedure. 

The board noted that the grievant 
had taken the initiative to seek em- 
ployment once again with his former 
agency in order to go overseas; the 
agency was under no obligation to 
hire him; the grievant showed that he 
understood the terms of his re-em- 
ployment executing a waiver agree- 
ing to accept employment at the lower 
grade and executing a document agree- 
ing to the terms and conditions of 
employment, including the entry level 
at the lower grade. The board deter- 
mined that the grievant’s case had no 
merit. @ 


‘*I know, Honey, but if we had taken the regular R&R, we could only go to Hong Kong. 
This way we get to see Kuala Lumpur, Colombo, Calcutta and Dacca—all for the same 


price.”’ 
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Program helps employees find jobs outside State 
Seminars scheduled for March and April 


HIRTY EMPLOYEES have par- 

ticipated in the State program in- 
volving intensive counseling for al- 
ternate career planning, now rounding 
out its first year of operation. 

This program consists of inten- 
sive counseling, tailored to individual 
needs, that often continues from three 
to six months. During the consulta- 
tion period, the employee is ‘‘de- 
tached’’ from his regular job in State 
so that he can participate on a full- 
time basis. The intensive counseling 
is offered to Foreign Service employ- 
ees facing involuntary separation for 
time-in-class and to other Foreign 
Service employees — not facing in- 
voluntary separation— who might 
qualify. Those interested should see 
their career development officers to 
learn if they are eligible for the pro- 
gram. Of the 30 employees who took 
the intensive counseling at varying 
times during 1979, 20 have already 
been placed. 

For example, William E. Cul- 
bert, who had completed 30 years as a 
Foreign Service officer, signed up 
voluntarily—‘‘primarily because I 
needed additional income to meet my 
family’s college expenses. I was over 
50 and I hadn’t had to look for a job 
in 30 years. I felt a need to learn 
about job-hunting techniques.”’ 

In State, Mr. Culbert had held 
such assignments as acting director of 
the Office of International Trade, 
counselor for economic affairs, with 
the personal rank of minister, at the 
embassy in Tokyo, and international 
economist with the U.S. mission in 
Geneva. After participating in the in- 
tensive counseling program, Mr. Cul- 
bert landed a job as assistant director 
for national and international affairs 
with the Boeing Co., Seattle. He 
finds his second career ‘‘certainly 
very interesting and challenging— 
significantly different from my ac- 
tivities in the Department.’’ 

‘‘The Department did not get me 
the job,’’ he told the NEWSLETTER. 
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“IT found it. But State helped me in 
other ways. It ‘psyched’ me up, 
showed me how to do the paperwork, 
how to go about looking for a job— 
techniques and so on.”’ 

John L. Loughran, a former am- 
bassador to Somalia, was another 
voluntary participant in the program. 
He said: ‘‘I was approaching 59 and I 
had to make an ‘agonizing reap- 
praisal’ about my future career. I had 
had some 29 years with the Foreign 
Service, with much overseas experi- 
ence, and I wanted to use my skills in 
a second career. For example, I had 
served as deputy chief of mission in 
Dakar, director of the Office of West 
African Affairs, and envoy to 
Somalia. I took the counseling to 
learn how to re-assess my assets, to 
market my skills.”’ 

Mr. Loughran said that he wasn’t 
interested in another Government job 
or in joining an international organi- 
zation after he retired from State. The 
counseling helped him decide what he 
really wanted to do, he pointed out. 
‘*T established the Foundation for 
Cross-Cultural Understanding, with 
headquarters in Washington,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The foundation plans to assist 
schools, colleges, museums and or- 
ganizations west of the Alleghenies to 
learn more about the art, music and 
other cultural offerings of the coun- 
tries in the Middle East and Africa.’’ 

Another long-time Foreign 
Service officer—he prefers not to be 
identified—became head of the plan- 
ning staff for a large corporation, at 
an annual salary of $80,000. ‘‘My 
case is a little different because I 
really didn’t take the full course on 
alternate career planning,’’ he said. 
‘*T already had a wide variety of con- 
tacts. But the advice I received on 
how to go about seeking a job on the 
outside, how to prepare resumes, 
handling job interviews, was very 
helpful.’’ Now he’s putting his 
Foreign Service experience to work, 
directing a worldwide staff for the 


corporation. 

Richard G. Long, another former 
participant in the program, is teaching 
a course on U.S. foreign policy at 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, 
W.Va. Mr. Long, who served 24 
years with State, was first secretary in 
the political section in Paris, and in 
the economic-political section in La- 
hore and Algiers; deputy director, 
Office of UN Political Affairs in the 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs; and chief of the Coordination 
Staff in the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. Headed for retirement from 
the Foreign Service, he signed up for 
the intensive counseling in late 1978. 

‘*I was a section chief in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
and the pressure of the workload did 
not permit my full-time participation 
in the program. Although I didn’t take 
the full course, I did learn important 
techniques about aptitude assessment, 
analyzing the market, and how to 
handle oneself in a job interview. 
From a list of about 8 to 10 things I 
had thought of doing, teaching ap- 
pealed to me most. Although I had 
had no previous experience in con- 
ducting a classroom, I decided to try 
it anyway. My counselor had been a 
teacher in a community college, and 
he gave me valuable advice. I retired 
from the Department on May 30. By 
June 21 I was launched on my second 
career.’ 

Irene Jaffe, a division chief in 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, plans to retire next month 
after a Department career that goes 
back to 1951. She said she took the 
intensive counseling because ‘‘I really 
had no experience looking for a job 
on the outside. I joined the Depart- 
ment after college, then left later to 
raise a family. I returned to State, and 
always worked in the same bureau.”’ 

Mrs. Jaffe had an opportunity 
through the program to learn about 
building restoration, and for a short 
period served as a professional ap- 
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William E. Culbert, left, and director 
general Harry G. Barnes Jr. (Photo by 
Glenn E. Hall, Visual Services) 


prentice with a corporation dealing 
with historic preservation. ‘‘But I ex- 
pect to explore other possibilities, 
too, after I retire,’’ she said. 

Sally Pitts, who is coordinating 
the program in the Bureau of Person- 
nel’s Human Resources Management 
Division, noted that the progran 
teaches participants how to transfer 
skills and experience gained at State 
to outside jobs. ‘‘We do not measure 
success by salary figures. Some 
people are not interested in going into 
private industry after they retire, but 
would rather explore completely new 
areas of interest. However, the pro- 
gram does help our people make the 
difficult transition into a second 
career and to be comfortable with 
their choices.”’ 

New regulations, which are 
being published as 3 Foreign Affairs 
Manual 691, have expanded the 


Second careers: Where the jobs are 


By Eric KOCHER 


The author, a retired FSO, was 
the Department's director of external 
placement for three years. He is the 
author also of ‘‘International Jobs, 
Where They Are, How to Get 
Them,’’ available in the library of 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers, 
Retired (DACOR). 


HOSE OF YOU who are retiring 
or resigning from the Foreign 
Service and are thinking of a second 
career need solid answers to some 
difficult ques- 

tions. 
-_ 3 One set of 
; poy questions can be 
— f\ 2B answered only by 
4 you. What kind of 
a. work do you 
wag want? Part-time or 
full-time? Where? 
q The latter is par- 
ticularly impor- 
Mr. Kocher tant because about 
80% of all internationally-oriented 
jobs in the United States are in New 
York or Washington. If you choose to 
retire in Florida or the Southwest, you 
minimize your chances for getting a 
job related to your international back- 

ground. 
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Other questions need external an- 
swers: What kind of international jobs 
are available? How does your back- 
ground in the Service qualify you for 
these jobs? For example, what or- 
ganizations need your background as 
a Latin American specialist — an 
economist — an administrator — a 
political generalist? 


What is ‘international’? 


Many of us are inclined to think 
of ‘‘international’’ as meaning work 
abroad. Not necessarily. You can 
have a second international career 
working in the international division 
of a corporation in New York and sel- 
dom if ever go overseas. You can 
work in a nonprofit organization 
(NPO) in Washington on foreign pol- 
icy problems without ever leaving the 
country. 

Regardless of whether the loca- 
tion is abroad or in New York or 
Washington, job opportunities in the 
international field cover a broad 
spectrum: NPOs and foundations, the 
UN system, business, banks, com- 
munications, teaching and govern- 
ment. The rest of this article will give 
the briefest of summaries of the job 
opportunities in each of these fields. 
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intensive counseling program to cover 
lower as well as senior ranks. 

As part of the program, the De- 
partment also sponsors regular semi- 
nars on job-search techniques and on 
retirement planning. The next three- 
day job-search seminars are scheduled 
for March 17, 19 and 20, and April 
21, 23 and 24. Two-day retirement 
seminars will be held March 18 and 
21, and April 22 and 25. Both Civil 
Service and Foreign Service person- 
nel, in any grade, may attend. Each 
seminar will be limited to 20 partici- 
pants on a first-come, first-served 
basis, with priority given to those re- 
tiring. Retirees may also apply up to 
one year after retirement. 

Those who wish to attend either 
seminar may obtain information from 
the contractor, THinc, Inc., Suite 
1150, 1629 K St. N.W., Washington, 
telephone 223-2003. 


Nonprofit organizations 


Many retired FSOs have found 
jobs in NPOs. Here your background 
is often valued more highly than in 
other fields. NPOs with international 
interests encompass an enormous va- 
riety of functions: helping refugees, 
making the public aware of foreign 
policy issues, helping American stu- 
dents traveling abroad, family plan- 
ning, placing foreign students in 
American homes and schools, ar- 
ranging study trips to the Soviet 
Union, analyzing issues before the 
UN General Assembly, researching 
and promoting human rights, sup- 
porting community development in 
African nations, exhibiting art from 
southeast Asia. 

NPOs serve people in various 
ways, and are intended to enhance the 
public good. Some have consultative 
status with the UN and are known as 
NGOs (nongovernment organiza- 
tions). A few cooperate with the U.S. 
Government on some of its less polit- 
ical functions, such as hosting foreign 
officials. Others operate without re- 
lationship either to government or the 
UN. 

A few of these organizations are 
large (Ford Foundation); many are so 
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small that their offices are cub- 
byholes, open only part-time and 
staffed with volunteers. 

If you are out for personal profit, 
you will hardly be attracted to organi- 
zations that make none. Except for 
the top positions in the largest of 
these organizations, the salaries are 
usually not equal to those in business, 
banks or even government. 

NPOs in the international field 
can be broken down according to type 
of work performed: educational, cul- 
tural, exchange (e.g. Institute of In- 
ternational Education); economics, 
economic development (e.g. Overseas 
Development Council); foreign affairs 
(e.g. Foreign Policy Association); 
area interests (e.g. Asia Society); en- 
vironment, energy, population (e.g. 
International Planned Parenthood 
Federation); business and labor (e.g. 
Business Council for International 
Understanding); relief, rehabilitation, 
human rights (e.g. American Council 
for Nationalities Service); and a host 
of miscellaneous organizations (e.g. 
International Peace Academy, Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for the Foreign Service, Ralph 
Bunche Institute on the UN). 

Altogether there are well over 
150 NPOs with international interests 
that can be identified readily. In your 
job hunt you will do well to zero in on 
those organizations with functions 
related to your background. 


The UN 


Many of you may think of the 
UN and its specialized agencies as a 
likely source of jobs after retirement. 
Some years ago that may have been 
true. Today, however, there are few 
UN positions open even for the most 
talented. In addition to the dearth of 
jobs, a personnel quota system adds 
to the difficulty of getting work in 
some UN organizations. Even without 
definite quotas, the UN—with some 
justification—tries to unearth qual- 
ified talent from developing nations 
that are underrepresented. For these 
reasons, a qualified national of Chad 
or Upper Volta, for example, may 
have a better chance at a UN job than 
an equally qualified American. 

However, at high levels—and in 
specialized fields such as economics 
and law—Americans with the appro- 
priate background have a somewhat 
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better chance. Your chances increase 
still further if you can obtain the 
backing of the U.S. Government. De- 
spite the pessimistic prospects, you 
should apply to the UN if you have 
special motivation. At the UN Sec- 
retariat in New York, the greatest 
need is for specialists with a concen- 
tration in economics, economic de- 
velopment, law, area expertise, 
administration, agriculture and com- 
munications. 

The function of each specialized 
agency defines the major skills 
needed: e.g. economics, economic 
development, Third World back- 
ground for the UN Development Pro- 
gram. 


Business 


Many of you with an economic/ 
commercial background will think of 
business as a second career. The 
skills and contacts accumulated over 
20 or 30 years in the Service often 
compensate for a possible lack of the 
basic skills usually required by most 
companies: marketing, accounting, 
finance. 

What of those of you who have 
not been economic/commercial offi- 
cers, however? What can you offer in 
place of economics, marketing, fi- 
nance, accounting? 

First, the difficulties, then a few 
tips how to increase your chances: 

Difficulties. You may think that, 
with your international background, a 
business will train you in the basic 
skills indicated above. True, training 
programs often exist for this purpose, 
but usually they are held for employ- 
ees fresh out of college. 

Next you may believe that lan- 
guage fluency and many years of spe- 
cialization in an. area of the world— 
say western Europe—will give you a 
job with a company doing consider- 
able business in that area. Logical, 
but not necessarily so. Even though a 
business may be impressed with your 
years in western Europe and your 
fluent knowledge of Spanish, French, 
Portuguese, German, Italian, Swedish 
or Flemish, you may still find the 
doors that should be swinging open 
remain closed. Languages are not 
usually what you get hired for. 

For example, some years ago an 
automotive manufacturer planned to 
expand in Russia. Individuals with 


Russian expertise rushed to apply for 
jobs they thought would be opening 
up. Alas, not so. When they asked 
why specialists trained in Russian 
were not being hired, an official of 
the company said that its best mar- 
keting experts would be negotiating 
with the Russians. “But how,”’ it was 
asked, ‘‘can you understand the Rus- 
sians without having on the negotiat- 
ing team people steeped in Russian 
economics, politics, language?’’ ‘‘No 
problem,’’ came the reply. ‘‘We will 
use interpreters.”’ 

This example provides the 
brightest illumination of the gap be- 
tween corporate operations and those 
of the international political and eco- 
nomic expert. Don’t casually dismiss 
this attitude as idiocy. Many of these 
organizations have analyzed the effect 
on company profits of hiring one or 
more political experts and have con- 
cluded, rightly or wrongly, that the 
benefits do not justify the costs. 

Tips. Still, there is hope. The 
key may well be the amount of inter- 
national business being done by a 
company. If the international opera- 
tions of an organization become in- 
creasingly important—not only in ab- 
solute figures but as an increasing 
percentage of total business—that 
company is more liable to recognize 
the need for personnel with interna- 
tional training. As we will see, this is 
what is happening with banks. In your 
hunt for a career in business, accord- 
ingly, target those companies which 
do the most international business. 
The annual reports of large companies 
will give you this information. So 
will Standard & Poor sheets, avail- 
able at any brokerage house. 

Also: Don’t neglect export- 
import companies. There is nothing 
more international than the work of 
these companies. Your foreign 
background and knowledge of lan- 
guages are highly valued here. 

Another tip: Develop personal 
contacts. It is said that 85% of all 
jobs are obtained through such per- 
sons. Even if the correct figure is 
only 60%, or 70%, it is still too high 
for you to ignore this most important 
source of jobs. 


Banking 


You will find more jobs available 
in banking than in business. For one 
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thing, banks are notably more relaxed 
about the background required of ap- 
plicants. There is less insistence on 
your knowing accounting and finance, 
although these skills will enhance 
your chances of getting the job you 
want. 

For another thing, the largest 
banks—Citibank, Chase Manhattan, 
Bank of America—place substantial 
value on your international experi- 
ence. Over the last 15 years the inter- 
national earnings of these banks have 
outpaced their domestic earnings and, 
as this has happened, these institu- 
tions have increasingly recruited those 
with international experience. Citi- 
bank has more offices abroad than the 
United States has embassies. 


Communications 


‘ 


The term ‘‘communications’’ as 
used in this article covers print or 
newspaper journalism, radio and TV 
broadcasting and magazine and book 
publishing. 

For the first two, retirees of ICA 
with press and cultural background 
will have a better chance than politi- 
cal, economic/commercial, adminis- 
trative or consular officers. Re book 
publishing, the international business 
of most publishers, though growing, 
is still small. Accordingly, there is 
usually only limited value placed on 
your international know-how. Your 
chances improve if you apply to the 
following types of publishers; firms 
that specialize in medical, scientific 
and technical books (these are the 
best sellers abroad), and firms that 
have foreign subsidiaries. 


Teaching 


Teaching jobs for retirees are no 
longer as easy to get as they once 
were. The market is flooded with 
Ph.Ds in political science and eco- 
nomics who may never have been 
abroad but who usually get the very 
few teaching jobs available each year 
in colleges and universities. Only in a 
few cases—and particularly if you 
have an ambassador’s rank, as we 
will see later—will your practical in- 
ternational background give you an 
edge over those with a purely aca- 
demic background. 

You will also receive a better re- 
ception in junior and community col- 
leges, where you will have fewer 
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competitors with a Ph.D and where 
international courses are often given. 

Another way you can sometimes 
beat out the competition is to get an 
assignment as diplomat-in-residence 
before you retire from the Service. If 
you do well at the university where 
you are assigned, you may be offered 
a teaching job when you retire. 


Government 


Government has been left to the 
last, since many of you may have 
excluded this field from your second 
career plans. After all, it’s a sobering 
thought that your new salary in a sec- 
ond government position may not all 
be yours to take home. 

But before discarding the thought 
of another government job, you 
should be aware that, in addition to 
the usual foreign-oriented agencies of 
the U.S. Government (CIA, AID, 
ICA, National Security Agency, De- 
partment of State and others too 
numerous to mention), almost all 
domestic-oriented agencies (e.g. 
Labor, Commerce, Education) have 
international divisions. The work of 
each international division will vary, 
but sometimes part-time or temporary 
jobs are available. For example, the 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs 
of the Department of Labor has hired 
on a temporary basis those with a 
background in international trade or 
economics, to help administer the 
trade adjustment assistance program 
under the Trade Act of 1974. 

A Civil Service rating will be 
helpful even for part-time or tempor- 
ary jobs, but that should be no real 
problem. A senior or mid-level rating 
can be obtained without a written 
exam. Your rating is determined by 
your professional and academic back- 
ground. 

Also: don’t exclude the Depart- 
ment of State from your plans for a 
second career. Those of you fluent in 
a second or third language can sign up 
as escort interpreters and help to host 
foreign VIPs visiting your part of the 
country. This type of temporary as- 
signment may be of particular interest 
to those of you retiring in areas where 
internationally-oriented jobs rarely 
exist. 

Another tip: some state and city 
governments have international of- 
fices, either to lure tourists to their 
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areas or increase trade with certain 
countries. 


Where best can | use my international 
background? 


After you have gotten a broad 
view of the availability of jobs in the 
various international fields, you will 
want to see where your background is 
most valued. 

First, we should recognize that in 
the eyes of much of the outside world 
there are two types of Foreign Service 
officers: ambassadors and non-ambas- 
sadors. 

Those of you who are ambas- 
sadors will find your access to a sec- 
ond career considerably facilitated. 
Even if you lack the technical and 
substantive qualifications usually re- 
quired by an organization, the pres- 
tige of your rank will open doors not 
open to others. Among the jobs in 
which some of our retired ambas- 
sadors have found a second career, 
for which an important credential has 
been the title, are: chairman of the 
board of a large multinational corpo- 
ration; president of a nationally- 
known museum; professor at a pres- 
tigious university; director of plan- 
ning for a large computer company. 

Those of you who are not ambas- 
sadors will find that your background 
has to be related more closely to the 
job you are applying for. 


To summarize: 


Foreign Service 
specialization 
Political: 


Relevant jobs 


Teaching; NPOs; gov- 
ernment; sometimes 
business and banking. 
Business, banking; 
UN; government, 
NPOs; teaching. 

All the fields men- 
tioned (administrative 
jobs exist every- 
where.) 
Generalist 
primarily. 


Economic: 


Administrative: 


Consular: NPOs 
Language and 
area: Teaching; UN; NPOs 
oriented toward par- 
ticular areas; govern- 
ment; sometimes busi- 
ness and banking. 

Generalist NPOs; gov- 
ernment; sometimes 
business and banking; 
sometimes teaching. & 


Generalist: 
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HERE’S SOME OF 
THE MAGIC OF 
MADAGASCAR 


Embassy Antananarivo, trans- 
lated as ‘‘the city of a thousand war- 
riors,’’ marches its employees into 
the spotlight for the NEWSLETTER 
post-of-the-month feature. The pho- 
tographers were Mavis Perry Barrett 
and Franck Randrianarijaona. 


z 


Frances Jones, secretary to the chargé, 
teases Kiki, a pet lemur. 


Communications officer Roger Cohen 
and his 1952 Citroen. 


From left, seated: Richard Rakotomavo, 
Gabriel Ratovonar, Janvier Ramaroson, 
Jean Aime Andrianasolo, Samuel Razafi- 
mahandry. Crouching: Daniel McGaffie 
and Frederick Mason Jr. Standing: 
Eliane Razafimandimby, Yvonne 
Rakotovao, Helene Rajohanitra, Annie 
Rasoamanana, Armand Rajaobelina, 
Julia Chang Bloch, Roland 
Razafintsalama, Germaine Rasolofon- 
dramanana, Hallie Rabenarivo, Jacques 
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Administrative officer Robert Nolan, his 
wife Nancy and daughter Meghan. 


Looking over their shoulders are Marine 
security guards Stephen J. Toler, Steve 
Garcia, Bryan Sporrer, Martin Shurr and 
Bernardo Benavides, on their way to 
‘*‘Zoma,’’ the Friday market. 


POST OF THE MONTH: ANTANANRIVO 


A Malagache house outside the capital 
city. 
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Defense attache Bruce Cook and fam- 
ily—daughter Kevi, Mrs. Cook, who 
teaches English at the American Cultural 
Center, and son Brendon. The dog is 
Manjakely. 


oe 


ICA director Frederick Mason, center, 
and chargé Robert S. Barrett, second 
from right, greet guests at a reception. 
From left: Rajaona-Andriamananjara, 
cultural assistant Robert Rabary, Mrs. 
Rajaona-Andriamanajara, Mr. Mason, 
Mr. Barrett and cultural attache Daniel 
McGaffie. 
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Economic-commercial assistant Eleonore 
Rakoto-Razafimandimby receives certifi- 
cate for completion of a course for 
Foreign Service national employees. @ 





Economic/commercial/consular officer 
Kenneth Kolb and wife Linda, a part- 
time employee in the administrative sec- 
tion, head for the tennis courts. 
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English teachers Wendy Wise, Suzy Mar- 
tin and Jane Perry, perform Greek dance 
at the American Cultural Center. 


ti 
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A vendor at the local flower market. @ 





FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


Language training 
for family members 


The Department has assisted 67 
family members of employees to at- 
tend language or orientation training 
at the Foreign Service Institute, or to 
obtain language training at other in- 
stitutions, between October 1, 1978— 
when the program went into effect— 
and February 6 this year, according to 
a report to Congress. 

Most of the family members re- 
ceived grants to help pay day care ex- 
penses for dependents while attending 
classes. Five, who were unable to at- 
tend the language courses offered by 
the Department, were reimbursed in 
part for tuition at other schools. 
Authorized as part of Public Law 95- 
426, the program assists family mem- 
bers to obtain training before they ar- 
rived at their new overseas posts. 

In its report, the Department es- 
timated that, if the trend continues, 
the program would assist about 80 to 
100 persons annually, at a cost of 
$75,000 to $100,000. ‘‘As intended 
by the Congress,’’ the report said, 
‘‘this program is assisting family 
members to obtain language and 
orientation training prior to their ar- 
rival at new foreign posts of assign- 
ment. This provides a decided ad- 
vantage that facilitates the adjustment 
of families to a foreign culture and 
permits employees to devote their full 
time and attention to taking up the 
duties of their new positions.’’ 


Blachly’ s 
March quiz: 





By FRED BLACHLY 


The most famous collection of 
games is the Olympic Games. But 


Family workshop: 
new coordinator 


Fanchon Silberstein has been 
appointed the new coordinator of the 
Overseas Briefing Center/Family 
Workshop, at the Foreign Service In- 

stitute, succeed- 

ing Joan Wilson. 

Mrs. Silberstein 

recently returned 

to Washington 

after an academic 

year at Syracuse 

University, where 

she studied family 

counseling and 

did research on 

Mrs. Silberstein the transient fam- 
ily, its problems and ways to cope 


with them. She has also lived abroad 
for many years, counseling children 
and parents of multinational families 
transplanted from their homes. 

The center/workshop offers 
group training and individual brief- 
ings on the concerns of employees 
and their families. It sponsors work- 
shops on current American political 
and cultural affairs, logistics of mov- 
ing, culture shock and other topics. It 
counsels spouses on career develop- 
ment, teaches skills for community 
work, and offers the specifics of 
teaching English as a foreign lan- 
guage and other services. 

The center/workshop also has a 
reserve library of up-to-date material 
on Foreign Service posts around the 
world. @ 


*‘Oh, I served in West Africa and managed to pick up a few things along the way.’’ 


in addition to athletic contests, 
there are some games based on 
chance, others on skill, still others 
on a combination of both. Certain 
games were ‘‘invented’’ — basket- 
ball in 1891 by Dr. James Naith- 
smith (United States); tennis in 
1873 by Major Walter Wingfield 
(England); and baseball, perhaps, 
in 1839 by Abner Doubleday 
(United States). Listed below are 
11 common games. Can you give 
the probable place and time of ori- 
gin for each game? At 10 points for 


each correct answer, a score of 70 
would be remarkable. 


. Backgammon. 
. Badminton. 
. Bridge. 

. Checkers. 
Chess. 

. Football. 

. Golf. 

. Ice hockey. 
. Lacrosse. 
10. Pinochle. 
11. Poker. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Acs, Frank J., Lagos 

Arlinghaus, Stephen C., Paris 

Bacon, Maureen L., Lagos 

Beffel, Susan Porter, Havana 

Berg, Paula, Quito 

Bowie, Thomas D., Classification/ 
Declassification Center 

Burgstaller, Cynthia J., Quito 

Burnet, Frank N., Classification/Declas- 
sification Center 

Bush, Edgar J., Athens 

Carter, Karen Holly M., Policy Planning 
Staff 

Collins, Diane D., Tegucigalpa 

Cuadroao, Manuel, Belgrade 

Decapua, Mario R., Classification/Declas- 
sification Center 

Doumitt, Paul N., Bonn 

Edgett, Russell, Panama 

Falk, George, Classification/Declas- 
sification Center 

Ferren, Malvin B., Rio de Janeiro 

Goodgion, Douglas J., Port Louis 

Hering, Barbara A., Port-au-Prince 

Hernandez, Ginger L., Guadalajara 

Hester, Jan M., Oslo 

Hildreth, Danny R., Nicosia 

Hoffman, Margery S., Vienna 


Holmes, Marilyn Janet, Family Liaison 
Office 

Hull, Barbara, Khartoum 

James, Daniel J., Classification/Declas- 
sification Center 


Jones, William L., Abidjan 

Kelly, Elaine M., Tegucigalpa 

Kosh, Jo Anne, Bissau 

Lawrence, Michael C., Bamako 

Leclerc, Norman J., Paris 

Lichtenwald, Daniel H., Monrovia 

Lindsley, Karen R., Panama 

Long, Richard G., Classification/Declas- 
sification Center 

Loy, Frank Ernest, Office of the Secretary 

Lundi, Joel E., Monrovia 

McCarthy, William E., Junior Officer Corps 

Megica, Richard A., Lagos 

Millet, Donna L., New Delhi 

Morgan, Valerie Maureen, Division of 
Medical Services 

Nagel, Richard P., Lisbon 

Nock, Edward C., Monrovia 

Perry, Donna M., Jidda 

Pfannenstiel, Michael, Manila 

Piazza, Salvatore, Rome 

Pressley, Jr., Franklin B., The Hague 

Rae, Dianna, Moscow 

Roberts, Diana Belle, Canberra 

Savino, Carmela, Calcutta 

Sharpe-Lunstead, Deborah, Family 
Liaison Office 


RANGOON— Ambassador Patricia M. 
Byrne presents awards to staff members. 
From left: U Thet Tin, Than Than Ni 
(Peggy), Kyi Kyi May (Hazel), U Hla 
Myint, Ms. Byrne; Cyril Thein Hlaing, 
Nurse Doris M. Parkinson, Lucy Chow, 
Alfred R. Bonds and Kevin B. Kenner. 
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Sheridan, Betty Ann, Managua 

Shouse, Eloise K., Mexico 

Sikeotis, Loretta P., Reykjavik 

Simpson, Jacquelin J., Athens 

Spielman, Herbert, Classification/Declas- 
sification Center 

Taylor, Arthur R., Ankara 

Thornton, isalah, Bamako 

Tickner, Timothy W., Paris 

Valdes, Philip H., Classification/Declas- 
sification Center 

Walcott, Millicent E., Medical Services 

Wallace, Kenneth Irvin, Khartoum 

Walther, Judy A., Sydney 

Watson, Willlam E., Moscow 

White, Robert W., Classification/Declas- 
sification Center 

Wolfson, Philip J., Classification/Declas- 
sification Center 

Zimmerman, John C., Bucharest 

Zimmerman, John L., Sao Paulo 


TRANSFERS 


Adesso, Elena G., New Delhi to Colombo 

Aronhime, Joseph F., Kabul to New Delhi 

Arthurs, Robert E., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Barranquilla 

Baker, J. Loretta, Havana to Visa Office 

Baker, John H., Indonesia to Manila 

Barcas, John A., Zambia to Economic and 
Business Affairs, Tropical Products Divi- 
sion 

Barrett, Frank J., Canada to Athens 

Bialecki, Paul A., Chad to Lilongwe 
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Bindenagel, James D., Bremen to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Blake, Robert D., Rio de Janeiro to Office 
of Communications 

Blum, Georgia M., San Salvador to An- 
dean Affairs 

Boehm Jr., John Charles, Office for Com- 
batting Terrorism to Manila 

Borich, Joseph J., China and Mongolia 
Affairs to Shanghai 

Boyer, Dorothy M., Reykjavik to Berlin 

Brittlan, Robert M., San Salvador to Office 
of Security 

Brown, Michael E., Djibouti to Office of 
Communications 

Bruno, James Louis, Melbourne to Vien- 
tiane 

Byrne, Patricia M., Bamako to Rangoon 

Byrnes, Paul J., International Organization 
Affairs to St. Johns 

Calanni, Angela J., London to Kuwait 

Caldwell, Mary L., Inter-American Affairs 
to La Paz 

Carlson, John P., Leningrad to European 
Affairs 

Carson, Michael J., Montevideo to Com- 
munications Center 

Chariton, Jean L., Kathmandu to New 
Delhi 

Chatfield, Christian C., Accra to African 
Affairs 

Chisholm, Judy K., African Affairs to 
Mbabane 

Clawson, Daisy Lou, Cairo to Beijing 

Clawson, Jack S., Bureau of Administra- 
tion to Yaounde 

Costello, Margaret C., Paris to European 
Affairs 


Cunningham, George Woody, Austria to 
International Organization Affairs 

Daulong, Francis R., Surinam to Athens 

Dawson, John R., Rio de Janeiro to Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs, Monetary 
Affairs 

Dawson, Susana C., Rio de Janeiro to 
Economic and Business Affairs, Planning 
and Economic Analysis Staff 

Deason, Robert G., Jidda to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Degroat, Clarice E., African Affairs to 
Abidjan 

Dennis, Margaret Def, London to Comp- 
troller’s Office 

Eller, Don C., International Organization 
Affairs to Geneva 

Evans, David Meredith, Belgrade to 
Bureau of Personnel 

Fischer, Sidney, Cairo to Guatemala 

Flatin, Bruce A., Kabul to International 
Narcotics Matters 

Foley, Corazon Sandoval, Leningrad to 
Intelligence and Research, Commodity 
and Developing Country Division 

Foley, Michael Daniel, Leningrad to Intel- 
ligence and Research, Southeast Asia 
Division 

Fontaine Jr., George E., Lagos to Sofia 

Foster, Timberlake, Fort-de-France to 
Yokahama 

Galer Ryan, Anne Maria, Yokahama to 
Tokyo 

Gammon Ill, Samuel R., Port Louis to Of- 
fice of Under Secretary for Management 

Gerber, Burton L., Belgrade to Moscow 

Goff, Paul A., Foreign Service Institute to 
Panama 


*‘Don’t worry if you don’t make the bid, Joe. I can find someone else to make the pouch 
run to Paris tomorrow.’’ 


ae 


Grassle, John E., China to Bureau of Ad- 
ministration, Office of Security 

Green Sr., John W., Sinai Field Mission to 
Beirut 

Greene, Robert E., Milan to Bureau of 
Administration 

Greenlee, David N., Bolivia to Tel Aviv 

Gregorio, F. Peter, Rome to Bureau of 
Administration 

Griffin, Donald R., Frankfurt to Visa Office 

Griffin, George G.B., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Kabul 

Groth, Mary Jane, Khartoum to African 
Affairs 

Hayes, Sheryl! A., Inter-American Affairs to 
Montevideo 

Helman, Gerald B., International Organi- 
zation Affairs to Geneva 

Herlihy, John R., Rome to Foreign Build- 
ings Office, Building Design and Con- 
struction Division 

Hill, Barbara J., Iran to Tel Aviv 

Holt, James W., Sinai Support Mission to 
Office of Security, Washington Field Of- 
fice 

Jackson, Antoinette C., Mexico to 
Guayaquil 

Jarrell, Jerry R., Beijing to Pretoria 

Johnson, Dale D., Nicosia to Bureau of 
Administration 

Kamba, Lawrence F., Venezuela to Tripoli 

Karris, Gustave, Bonn to Zagreb 

Kelth, Barbara E., Amman to Paris 

Kelley, John E., Congressional Relations 
to Tokyo 

Kennedy Jr., Marshall J., Frankfurt to 
Bangkok 

Kennedy, Stephen W., Seoul to Yoka- 
hama 

Keys Jr., John L., Abidjan to Yaounde 

Knight, George E., Wellington to Seoul 

Kostiw, Michael V., Montevideo to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Langhaug, David Burton, Paris to New 
Delhi 

Larre, Cynthia Frances, Paris to Hong 
Kong 

Lauer, Thomas L., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Shanghai 

Lavigne, Beverly A., European Affairs to 
Port-O-Spain 

Lawless Jr., Richard P., European Affairs 
to Vienna 

Leininger, Wayne Stephen, Board of 
Examiners to Foreign Service Institute 

Londono, Peter Vincent, Georgetown to 
International Organization Affairs, Office 
of Agriculture 

Luchesa, Richard H., Mexico to Toronto 

Marine, Michael W., London to Beijing 

Marshall, David Bruce, Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office to Hong Kong 

Mataka, John S., Dacca to Office of Com- 
munications 

Matheron, Richard C., Addis Ababa to 
Mbabane 

Matteson, Lois Jean, U.S. Mission to UN 
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to Foreign Service Institute 

McGrath, Mary Margaret, Abu Dhabi to 
Wellington 

McMahan Jr., Robert T., Quito to Bangkok 

Meresman, Joseph, Geneva to Bureau of 
Administration, Office of Executive Di- 
rector 

Michaud, Dennis A., Damascus to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Moore, Kathleen R., Switzerland to Doha 

Morris, Henrietta, Lima to Sydney 

Morris, Robert E., Office of Security, Los 
Angeles Field Office to Beirut 

Mulcahy, Edward W., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Inter-Govern- 
mental Assignment 

Nelson, David D., Junior Officer Corps to 
Merida 

Nemeth, Robert J., Seville to Intelligence 
and Research 

O’Leary, John, Zaire to Bombay 

Oakley, Gladys E., Tehran to London 

Olsen, Arthur J., Brussels to European 
Affairs 

Page, H. Charles, Madrid to Communica- 
tions Center 

Palladino, Lucy V., Johannesburg to Af- 
rican Affairs 

Parker, John Anthony, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, China and Mongolian Af- 
fairs to Foreign Service Institute 

Peer, Betty C., Nairobi to Cairo 

Peters, Lee M., Comptroller's Office to 
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Bangkok 

Pollock, Mary S., Brussels to European 
Affairs 

Rase, Glen R., Mexico to Economic and 
Business Affairs, Planning and Economic 
Analysis Staff 

Rasmussen, Douglas K., Vientiane to 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs, Korean 
Affairs 

Reed, Randolph, Buenos Aires to Rome 

Reese, Lawrence R., Rome to Office of 
Communications 

Reilly Jr., Edward F., Office of Communi- 
cations to Manila 

Riedl, Sheri S., European Affairs to The 
Hague 

Riemer, Reynold A., U.S. Mission to UN to 
Economic and Business Affairs, Planning 
and Economic Analysis Staff 

Rische Ill, Elwood B., Buenos Aires to 
Brussels 

Roody, Rosalie N., Jerusalem to Nairobi 


MONROVIA, Liberia—At awards 
ceremony, from left: Adolphus K. Shan- 
non, Charles H. Russell, Isaac B. Rue, 
Ambassador Robert P. Smith, deputy 
chief of mission Julius W. Walker Jr., 
Charles W. Stevens, Glenn E. Cartwright, 
Samuel M. Gibson, Paul J. Evan, Akanni 
Odutola, Kenneth J. Lampkins, James Z. 
Lavely, John A. Wilson. 
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Rose, Julia S., Junior Officer Corps to 
Paris 

Sadler, Paul, Seoul to Manila 

Sallis, Joan C., Caracas to Beirut 

Schenk, Mary Ann, Colombo to Belgrade 

Servi, Allan J., Bonn to Office of Com- 
munications 

Shinnick, Richard J., Turin to Rome 

Sieverts, Frank A., Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs to Geneva 

Smith, James C., Athens to Monrovia 

Smyth, Richard Henry, Afghanistan to 
Damascus 

Sparshott, Richard O., Panama to Office 
of Security 

Spiers, Ronald |., Ankara to Intelligence 
and Research 

Stewart, Karen Brevard, Bangkok to 
Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 

Sullivan, James P., Rabat to Cotonou 

Swain, Levia F., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 
to Karachi 

Sze, Daniel S., Nairobi to Foreign Build- 
ings Office, Design and Construction Di- 
vision 

Thoren, E. Michele, Guatemala to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Tokola, Mark A., Adana to European Af- 
fairs 

Townsend, Lewis R:, Central Treaty Or- 
ganization to Buenos Aires 
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Voorhees, Jacqueline V., Rwanda to 
Paris 

Wachob, James R., Mbabane to Frankfurt 

Walker, Craig L., Kuwait to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Waters, Rebecca Roberts, Paris to Kinsh- 
asa 

Weber, Arnold R., Philippines to London 

Wheeler, Diane M., Brasilia to Stockholm 

Williams, Richard L., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Guangzhou 

Williams, Ronald M., Accra to African Af- 
fairs 

Williams, Wallace Ray, Office of Security, 
San Francisco Field Office to Pretoria 

Wolle, William D., Intelligence and Re- 
search to Abu Dhabi 

Wood, William Braucher, Montevideo to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Wurlitzer, Prescott Pabst, Santo Domingo 
to Stuttgart 


RESIGNATIONS 


Amatelis, Jr., Roland P., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Bernal, David V., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Boswell, Dorothy Ernestine, Havana 

Bourgin, Simon Ellot, UN Conference on 
Science and Technology for Develop- 
ment 

Butler, Sophia Lee, Havana 

Callahan, Courtney T., Maracaibo 

Cappadona, Harryette, Mexico 

Chatman, Charles E., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Cloud, Mary Elizabeth, Mexico 

Cunningham, George Woody, Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs 

Demetre, Michael C., International Nar- 
cotics Matters 

Diaz-Rodriquez, Martha A., Buenos Aires 

Dwyer, Marguerite N., Mexico 

Fratoddi, George M., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Gallagher, William L., African Affairs 

Goodner, Phyllis Hockaday, Caracas 

Gratz, Carla M., Junior Officer Corps 

Hawkins Jr., William C., Office of Security 

Hormats, Robert D., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Kenny, Kathryn K., Caracas 

Kiker, Ruth R., Copenhagen 

Kile, Maria Filomena, Mazatlan 

Kouremetis, Kaliope G., San Jose 

Landers, Richard K., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Office of International 
Commodities 

Lerner, Louis A., Oslo 

Li, Frances C., International Organization 
Affairs 

Markle, Herbert H., Office of Security 

Masters, Elizabeth J., San Salvador 

McHartley, Labrentha Y., Lome 

Miller, Elizabeth, Georgetown 

Moas, Rosa M., San Jose 
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SUVA, Fiji— Consular section receives a 
group meritorious honor award. From 
left are Ambassador John P. Condon, 
Sarafina Cox, Joan Samuels, vice consul 
James Webb Jr. and Michael Talauta. 


Moser, Joyce, Inter-American Affairs 

Ness, Marjorie H., Mexico 

Olsen, Edward A., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Northeast Asia Division 

Popper, David H., Office of the Secretary, 
Panama Treaty Affairs 

Robinson, Glen O., Office of Deputy Sec- 
retary 

Rosell, Dolores Villasenor, Hermosillo 

Taylor, J. Clagett, African Affairs 

Tench, Theodore R., European Affairs, 
Soviet Affairs Division 

Vasquez, Maria Christina, Guadalajara 

Ward, Paul V., Bureau of Personnel 

Wilkowski, Jean M., UN Conference on 
Science and Technology for Develop- 
ment 

Wright, Azucena T., Bangkok 


RETIREMENTS 


Abboud, Shirley Z., Overseas Citizens 
Service 

Arroyo, David S., Bogota 

Baliles, Marcella Moss, Consular Affairs, 
Systems Applications Staff 

Biumle, Mary Louise, Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Brunner, Margret L., Berlin 


Decapua, Mario R., European Affairs 

England, Robert A., Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 

Ferguson, Kenneth P., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Fotinakes, Dinny J., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Galloway, William J., Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Management 

Giza Ill, Joseph A., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Glennon, Joseph F., Office of Security, 
U.S. Mission to UN 

Haselton, Mary Michelson, Intelligence 
and Research 

Heino, Aune E., Canberra 

Hoefler, Charles J., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Jones Jr., Earl M., Comptroller's Office 

Keegan, Mary Ann, Management Opera- 
tions 

Langhorst, Jean R., European Affairs 

McDonnell, James P., Office of Opera- 
tions, Evacuation and Relocation Staff 

Norred, Christopher A., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Pedonti, Charles E., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Pond, Anne K., Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center, Publishing and 
Reproduction Division 

Santiano, Anthony Michael, Nassau 

Tegethoff, Robert H., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Wahl, Theodore, A., Department of Treas- 
ury @ 
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How the Commissioning and Tenure Board works 


By Hume Horan, chairman 


The author is the senior deputy 
assistant secretary in the Bureau of 
Con.ular Affairs. 


HE Commissioning and Tenure 

Board is a unique evaluating body 
within the Department. It has six 
members. Four, through a balance of 
skills and experience, represent the 
various cones. There is also a repre- 
sentative of the Civil Service, and a 
chairman. The board members are 
usually at the FSO-3 level; the chair- 
man is an O-1. Board members are 
appointed for a three-year tour (but 
transfers will probably drop the aver- 
age to less than that). 

Members of the board, in addi- 
tion to myself, are Miles Frechette, 
O-3, political; Edmund M. Parsons, 
O-3, economic; Rudolph L. Rivera, 
O-4, consular; Ruth Schimel, O-3, 
administrative; and Walter Townsend, 
GS-14, Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment (successor agency to the Civil 
Service Commission). We were sworn 
in by the director general of the 
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Foreign Service. As individuals and 
as a body, however, we function in- 
dependently of the Department’s 
management. Our functions are per- 
formed in addition to, and apart from, 
our regular assignments. Most of our 
work—review of files, voting and 
discussion—takes place outside of 
usual working hours. 


The board functions very dif- 
ferently from the regular Foreign 
Service selection boards. In the first 
place, we are always more or less in 
session. For reasons that go back to 
officers’ entry dates, there may be 
more cases up for review in June and 
December than in other months, but 
there are some files to be reviewed 
almost every month. 

The board, moreover, differs 
fundamentally from the selection 


Board members are, from left: Edward 
M. Parsons, Walter L. Townsend, Hume 
Horan, Rudolph Larry Rivera and Miles 
Frechette. In center is Jacqueline R. 
Smith, executive secretary. Board 
member Ruth M. Schimel was absent 
when photo was taken. 


panels in the kind of decisions it 
makes. It does not select people for 
tenure against any specific vacancies 
that might arise for tenured officers. 
Furthermore, it does not make the 
extremely fine judgments between 
officers that a promotion board must 
do in establishing a rank-ordering of 
officers within a class. Rather, the 
board is required to ask itself whether 
a probationary officer has shown 
‘**potential to perform effectively 
across a normal career span reaching 
up to and including Class 3.”’ 

It would be very difficult to rate 
probationary officers accurately by 
rank order on the basis of two or three 
years’ worth of material in their files. 
The board, however, has found that 
this material is usually sufficient to 
answer the much more general ques- 
tion of whether or not an officer has 
the potential to become the civilian 
equivalent of a military full colonel. 


Probationary officers and their 
supervisors might be interested in 
how the board does its work. Each 
month the performance files of pro- 
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bationary officers up for review are 
updated with the latest materials by 
the Office of Performance Evaluation. 
The Commissioning and Tenure 
Board meets to consider these files as 
soon as 20 to 40 of them are fully up 
to date. 

The review of an officer’s candi- 
dacy begins with a reading of his per- 
sonnel abstract report (PAR) card. 
This outlines a candidate’s education, 
language skills, aptitudes, record of 
assignments, and, sometimes, onward 
assignment. Panel members will then 
read the candidate’s performance file. 
The latest reports receive the most 
careful attention, but all of the file is 
reviewed. 

Files are read in random order to 
avoid any possibility of ‘‘al- 
phabetism.’’ Files are voted on as 
follows: Members of the board are 
asked in turn whether a probationary 
officer should on that occasion be 
granted tenure. The chairman votes 
last. A minimum of four votes is 
needed to bring a candidate in. Ac- 
cordingly, if three members of the 
panel vote against the candidate, his 
entry is put off at least until the next 
cycle of review. 


Any member of the panel may 
table a case for discussion, whether 
the candidate has obtained the neces- 
sary four votes for entry or not. If the 
vote is 4-2 or 5-1 against, discussion 
may or may not take place. In the 
case of tied votes—3 for and 3 
against—there is always discussion 
and review. If, after such a discus- 
sion, a candidate’s vote total has not 
changed, that candidate will not have 
been granted tenure. 

The voting is rapid, and discus- 
sion of cases—when requested or 
necessary—occurs after the voting 
session. New members of the panel 
remark on the high degree of consen- 
sus reflected in most cases. Out of, 
let us say, 100 cases, probably not 
more than 10 require discussion. 
Panel members may in no circum- 
stances bring to the discussion infor- 
mation not in the files. 

The board has not been in exist- 
ence long enough to have yielded 
statistics on how many officers 
achieve tenure during their four-year 
probationary period, or how many do 
not and are separated from the Serv- 
ice. In a few exceptional cases, appli- 
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Assignment guidelines 


In accordance with FAMC 
749 (April 24, 1978) and as agreed 
on by the Department and the 
American Foreign Service Associ- 
ation, assignments of career candi- 
dates follow these guidelines: 

(1) The candidates should 
serve in at least two, preferably 
three, functional fields. This ex- 
perience should be accrued at two 
different posts, at least one of them 
abroad. 

(2) Nonconsular-cone candi- 
dates should serve at least one year 
in their tentative functional fields. 

(3) All career candidates, re- 
gardless of tentative cone, should 
serve in consular work. 


cants will be granted tenure after two 
years on a job. It is more common, 
however, for applicants to receive 
tenure after approximately three years 
on the job (which will normally in- 
clude all of one assignment, and 
perhaps a year of another). 


Each file gets a fresh look cach 
year. No effort is made by board 
members to research how they voted 
on a candidate in a previous year. Be- 
sides, with hundreds of cases passing 
through the board each year, it is not 
likely that one case would stand out 
from the others after a year’s time. 

We estimate, however, that a 
large majority of applicants will be 
granted tenure at some time during 
their four-year probationary period. It 
should not be otherwise if the very 
rigorous screening process to which 
these candidates have already been 
subjected is valid. The board may 
recommend an extension of one year 
if special circumstances warrant, e.g., 
an assignment pattern that clearly has 
not allowed a candidate to exhibit 
fully his or her potential. 


What qualities does the board 
look for, and what makes an applicant 
more or less likely to be given tenure? 
Some assignment patterns appear 
more advantageous to a candidate 
than others—though not necessarily 
along the lines that many Foreign 
Service people might suppose. 

Many probationary officers begin 
their Foreign Service work in con- 


sular sections. The board has found 
that this early experience is useful and 
revelatory in measuring the candi- 
date’s level-headedness, diligence, 
coolness, stamina, practical judgment 
and attention to detail. Good potential 
for managerial work, also, may more 
early be displayed in a consular as- 
signment than in many others. 

Assignments outside the Foreign 
Service mainstream may sometimes 
be less advantageous. Details to other 
agencies, such as Labor, Commerce, 
the UN, even ICA, may leave unan- 
swered in the minds of the board the 
question of how a candidate will per- 
form in functions that are very spe- 
cific to the standard needs of the 
Foreign Service. An absence on leave 
without pay leaves the board with lit- 
tle to grasp at; periods of long-term 
training, unfortunately, also do not 
tell the board as much as it might 
wish about a candidate’s interperson- 
al/leadership/intellectual/managerial 
abilities. 

The board in general finds that 
more of an officer is revealed and 
brought out during an overseas as- 
signment than a domestic one. The 
board will certainly not delay a favor- 
able decision on an officer for the 
sole reason that an officer has not had 
the chance to serve overseas. It is 
rather that an overseas assignment 
represents more of a total immersion 
in a Foreign Service setting, and the 
‘*resolution’’ of the picture of the 
rated officer is sharper and more de- 
tailed. Likewise, the officer who does 
well in a multi-faceted job at a 
hardship post may expose more as- 
pects of performance for evaluation 
than an officer in a large and comfort- 
ably stable European mission—unless 
the latter officer participates in a 
conscientiously-designed rotational 
program. 


There is one further special cir- 
cumstance wherein the panel may 
sometimes be inclined to defer a 
positive tenuring decision at least 
until the third year of an officer’s 
performance, despite an excellent 
performance at the conclusion of two 
years on the job. This may occur 
when an officer brings to the Foreign 
Service an already considerable pro- 
fessional formation, and then is as- 
signed a Foreign Service job that very 
nearly matches the candidate’s job or 
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function in private life. This can also 
be true for Mustang candidates who 
are assigned to the same function they 
were performing before they entered 
the junior officer program. It is 
sometimes more difficult to find 
long-term career potential in a one- 
function background than in a record 
reflecting excellence in several areas 
of responsibility. 

Foreign language competence 
may also be a positive, though not a 
primary, factor in the board’s consid- 
eration. The board may—and 
does—recommend language proba- 
tioners for career status, but tenure 
may not be granted until foreign lan- 
guage requirements have been met. 


What sort of performance 
commends a candidate to the Com- 
missioning and Tenure Board? To 
begin with, candidates may be reas- 
sured to know that there is no corre- 
lation between tenure decisions and 
the various cones to which candidates 
are provisionally assigned. Nor do the 
members of the board ‘‘vote their 
cone.” Members of the board, re- 
gardless of the cone in which they 
work, will consider more the general 
fitness of a candidate rather than a 
proven ability to perform to the O-3 
level in a particular cone. In practice, 
candidates usually will have at least 
one tour or partial tour in the cone to 
which they are tentatively designated. 
But officers may be granted tenure 
without ever having served in their 
designated cone. 


We value reports that are frank 
and specific. A report that is long on 
adjectives and short on nouns—full of 
glowing generalities but weak on 
specifics—does not help the candi- 
date. It may not help the rating officer 
either, since the commissioning board 
recommends that statements of defi- 
ciency be placed in the files of rating 
or reviewing officers that it finds to 
be especially unhelpful. The board 
looks more closely at potential than 
performance—this is, after all, the 
test it must apply. It finds the com- 
ments of deputy chiefs of mission, 
acting as rating officers, an important 
additive, reflecting the balance and 
perspective of a senior viewpoint. 
The board finds the candidate’s self- 
appraisal statement—now incorpo- 
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rated as Section VI in the revised 
efficiency report—helpful and sig- 
nificant. 


The board attempts to give 
equal weight to the four rated Foreign 
Service skills: interpersonal, lead- 
ership, intellectual and managerial. It 
seems to be the nature of junior offi- 
cer assignments, however, that inter- 
personal and intellectual skills can 
more quickly emerge than leadership 
and managerial skills. The board is 
not favorably impressed by evidence 
that a candidate cannot write or speak 
clearly and persuasively, particularly 
when the need for improvement has 
been earlier brought to the officer’s 
attention. The board is even less 
favorably impressed by officers 
whose files reveal a pattern of turbu- 
lence, rigidity, unsociability, self- 
importance or intolerance in relations 
with foreign nationals and fellow 
workers. 

The board urges candidates to 
seek frank counsel from rating and 
rated officers. An officer whose per- 
formance needs improvement should 
not be allowed to believe his case is 
stronger than it is by the manner in 
which he reads faint or qualified 
praise, or because some qualities have 
not been fully observed. 


Candidates and rating officers 
are urged to read carefully the state- 
ment of purpose on the candidate’s 
evaluation report (CER), the precepts 
for the Commissioning and Tenure 
Board (FAMC 751, dated May 8, 
1978) and to apply themselves care- 
fully to completing in time the candi- 
date evaluation report. Reports should 
be submitted on time, and preferably 
not by telegram—reports submitted 
by cable are difficult and unattractive 
to read. Rating officers may find 
preparation of evaluation reports oa 
probationary candidates tedious. For 
the good of the Service, however, and 
for that of the officers involved, the 
job needs to be done well. 

Candidates and their rating offi- 
cers should try to accommodate as 
much varied experience within a work 
assignment as possible. This may in- 
volve volunteer efforts at travel or 
biographic reporting, or serving as a 
control officer for a congressional 
delegation. Above all, candidates 
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should give their best effort at what- 
ever the job they are in. Some of the 
more impressive performances the 
board has reviewed were those of of- 
ficers who occupied jobs where the 
element of ‘‘sheer slog’’ was consid- 
erable. It is unoriginal, but true, to 
say that the value of a Foreign Service 
job to a Foreign Service officer’s de- 
velopment is parimarily determined 
by the energy, imagination and dedi- 
cation with which he undertakes it. 


Finally, let us say that candi- 
dates should like Foreign Service life. 
There is no need to romanticize 
foreign peoples and cultures, but un- 
less one finds living and working with 
them interesting and perhaps even ex- 
citing, candidates may not be able to 
commit themselves very effectively to 
a difficult and highly competitive 
profession. 


Officers recommended 
for tenure 


The Commissioning and Tenure 
Board, in its most recent actions, has 
recommended the following Foreign 
Service officers for tenure. The per- 
formance files of the officers are now 
being reviewed by the Class 6 Selec- 
tion Board. 


Vaden, Peter B. 
Woodruff, Larry L. 
Wurlitzer, Frances F. 


November session 


Behrend, Richard W. 
Benefiel, Michael J. 
Billson, Patricia 


. December session 
Brown, Warrington E. 


Dembski, Sandra A. 
DeThomas, Joseph M. 
Gallogly, Stephen J. 
Garrison, Richard A. 
Harkness, Edward 
Hays, Dennis K. 
Jacobs, Michael A. 
Keller, Richele 

Kish, Stephen C. 
Kline, Paul C. 
Martin, Joan C. 
MclIntyne, Kevin J.H. 
Mercurio, Sharon K. 
Nesberg, Rosil A. 
Osterman, William A. 
Ries, Charles P. 
Rosenblatt, Josiah B. 
Shinnich, Richard J. 
Struble, James C. 
Thoren, E. Michele 
Tokola, Mark A. 
Tracy, Laurie J. 


Blood, Brian John 
Bolton, Deborah A. 
Boyce, Ralph L. 
Cohen, Charles 
Craft, William I. 
Davenport, W.N. Jr. 
Frost, Gregory T. 
Gregoire, J. Philippe 
Jury, Allen G. 

Kong, Allen Sung Hu 
Louis, Jean Anne 
Mann, Steven Robert 
McKeon, Robin R. 
Michal, Edward J. 
Miller, James Brent 
Miller, Richard T. 
Millin, John A., III 
Moriarty, James F. 
Sarofeen, Robert A. 
Thompson, Joanne M. 
Weber, Daniel P. 
White, Steven J. 
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1979 promotion statistics for Foreign Service employees 


HESE STATISTICS show the av- 

erage age, time-in-class and 
length of service of personnel pro- 
moted last October by the 1979 selec- 
tion boards, and those eligible but not 
promoted. The data is most useful for 
an analysis of FSO promotions, since 
in this pay category it concerns em- 


characteristic is that of homogeneity 
—the lack of wide deviation by any 
ene group from the classwide 
norms,’’ says Edmund De Jarnette of 
the Department’s Office of Perform- 
ance Evaluation. ‘‘In previous years 
when these statistics were calculated 
by hand, it was not feasible to com- 


pare the average age and time-in-class 
of the promotees with these averages 
for the rest of the class. But thanks to 
the development of these statistics by 
computer this year, they can now 
serve as a standard of comparison for 
future analyses of promotions.”’ 
All figures are in years: 


ployees who are engaged in similar 
work and generally are in competition 
with each other for promotions. This 
is also true in the FSR/RU and FSS 
pay categories for the statistics that 
are broken out for the secretarial, 
communications and security person- 
nel. 


FSOs 


Average Age 
Prom Elig 


Time-in-Class 
Prom Elig 


Length of Service 
Prom Elig 
FSO-2 
Prog. Dir. 
Admin. 
Consular 
E/C 
Political 
Total 
FSO-3 
Prog. Dir. 
Admin. 
Consular 
E/C 
Political 
Total 
FSO-4 
Admin. 
Consular 
E/C 
Political 
Total 
FSO-5 
Admin. 
Consular 
E/C 
Political 
Total 
FSO-6 
Admin. 
Consular 
E/C 
Political 
Total 


48.2 
47.7 
52.3 
45.9 
49.4 
48.3 


ack 
51.0 
53.6 
52.8 
ny 
52.0 


3.8 
37 
4.7 
4.1 
3.6 
3.9 


4.0 
4.2 
4.3 
4.8 
4.2 
4.3 


213 
17.4 
alco 
19.7 
20.8 
20.9 


‘‘There are many different pat- 
terns that emerge from these figures, 
but perhaps their strongest overall 


42.3 
46.0 
48.7 
44.8 
45.6 
45.5 


47.3 
49.5 
50.5 
47.0 
46.8 
47.5 


4.5 
4.1 
5.6 
5.1 
ask 


6.3 
4.4 
4.7 
4.6 
4.8 
4.7 


15.5 
17.2 
20.9 
17.0 
18.5 
17.9 


On officer evaluation reports 


A videotape on writing officer 
evaluation reports (OERs) is being 
distributed to Foreign Service posts. 
It features a discussion by former 
selection board members on how 
OERs affect board decisions. The 
videotape is one in a series being pro- 
duced by the director general’s 
NEWSLETTER and Information Office, 
with the cooperation of the Office of 
Performance Evaluation. 


47.5 
45.4 
41.3 
41.9 
42.8 


45.7 
42.6 
40.7 
41.5 
42.1 


al 
5.4 
39 
6.5 
6.0 


Se 
aid 
4.9 
5.0 
4.6 


17.8 
ie) 
15.5 
16.3 
16.3 


38.5 
38.0 
35. 
37.0 
36.9 


39.2 
38.6 
34.8 
35.9 
36.9 


4.6 
4.7 
4.7 
5.8 
5.0 


S.4 
39 
3.4 
4.3 
3.8 


11.8 
10.2 

9.9 
10.6 
10.4 


Vice consul is commended 
Foreign Service officer Judith A. 
Ryan, vice consul at the U.S. consu- 
late general in Munich, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, has been com- 
mended by the 
Public Prosecu- 
tor’s Office of 
Wuerzburg for her 
work with some 
50 American citi- 
zens incarcerated 
in Bavarian pris- 
ons. 
The German 
authorities said in 
Ms. Ryan a letter to Ms. 
Ryan: ‘‘It is owing to your endeavour 
that the contacts between our 
authorities have developed into more 
than a mere professional relationship 
You have rightfully received 
thanks and approval from the 
courts.”’ 


35 
36.4 
30.3 
33.0 
33.2 


34.1 
33.3 
30.7 
32.6 
S204 


2: 
2.8 
Zo 
2.6 
2.6 


23 
2.1 
ZS 


bs 
332 
4.6 
a1 


Bil 4.9 


FSR/RUs and FSSs 


FSR/RU-2 
Total 
FSR/RU-3 
Total 
FSR/RU-4 
& FSS-2 
Comm. 

SY 

Total 
FSR/RU-5 
& FSS-3 
Comm. 

SY 

Total 


50.3 50.9 2.0 


40.6 49.8 


3.8 
2.0 
2.2 


16.7 
6.4 
10.4 


5.8 
12.2 


—(Continued on next page) 
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—(Continued from preceding page) FSR to be consular officer 
William L. Day 


FSRs to be consular officers 
and secretaries 


Time-in-Class 
Prom Elig 


Average Age 
Prom Elig 


Length of Service 


Prom Elig 
FSR/RU-6 


& FSS-4 
Comm. 
SY 

Total 
FSR/RU-7 
Comm. 
Total 


Nicholas Banks 
Cynthia J. Burgstaller 
Clayton L. Cowart 
Don C. Eller 

William E. McCarthy 
Walter J. Mcintosh 


40.1 
32.6 
3.2 


44.3 
a5.9 
43.9 


3.4 13.6 
3.8 


7.8 


16.3 
3.9 
132 


38.0 
41.0 


42.3 
41.9 


13.4 
7.4 


15.0 
12.8 


FSS-5 
Secret. 
Comm. 
Total 
FSR/RU-8 
Comm. 
Total 


FSS-6 
Secret. 
Comm. 
Total 
FSS-7 
Secret. 
Comm. 
Total 
FSS-8 
Secret. 
Comm. 
Total 


51.6 
45.4 
47.6 


Sa. 0 
34.4 


45.5 
40.3 
44.1 


39.4 
34.9 
38.0 


34.9 
34.9 
34.9 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Senate received the following nominations on February 22: 


Appointment as FSIO-3, consular 
officer, and secretary 


Michael Joseph Gould 


Appointment as FSO-4, consular 
officers, and secretaries 


Francine L. Bowman 
Franklin D. English 


Promotion from FSO-6 to FSO-5 
W. Robert Pearson 


Reappointment as FSO-5, consular 
officer, and secretary 


Claretta K. Scott 


Appointment as FSO-5, consular officer, 
and secretary 


John G. Cook 
Promotion from FSO-7 to FSO-6 


John Charles Boehm Jr. 
Lawrence James Goodrich 
Laurie A. Johnston 
Christopher William Murray 


Appointment as FSO-6, consular 
officers, and secretaries 


John Albert Collins Jr. 
Mary Ann Kekich 
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45.3 
48.5 


45.4 


44.2 


50.0 18.1 
16.8 


17.6 


36.3 ; 7.6 
35.0 ; : : 8.8 


13. 
13. 
13. 


41.2 


41.6 


aT .2 


41.0 


37.0 
34.8 
36.4 


NOMINATIONS 


Louis A. McCall 
Joseph Bernard Nowell 
Earle St. Aubin Scarlett 


Appointment as FSIO-6, consular 
officers, and secretaries 


David Kurakane 
Yolanda Maria Martinez Robinson 


Appointment as FSIO-7, consular 
officers, and secretaries 


David R. Andresen 
Donald M. Bishop 
Robert J. Callahan 
David Ettinger 
Thomas F.X. Haran Jr. 
Hugh Isidro Kottler 
Laura L. Livingston 
Paul Malamud 

John D. Roney 

Louis Segesvary 
Michael W. Seidenstricker 


Appointment as FSIO-8, consular 
officers, and secretaries 


John F. Burgess 
William C. Graves 
Gregory Lagana 
Jeffrey C. Murray 
Edward H. Platte 


Terry V. Mcintyre 
Susan E. McKenzie 
Alfreda E. Meyers 
Stephen W. Moore 
James J. Porter 
Susan Prindeville 
Frank A. Sieverts 
John Tingle Jr. 


FSRs who are candidates for appoint- 
ment as Junior FSOs, to be consular of- 
ficers and secretaries 


Grant Douglas Aldonas 
Bernadette Mary Allen 
Sharon E. Armour 
Vivienne Zoé Ascher 
John Kenneth Bauman 
Brent Edward Blaschke 
Jonathar P. Brecht 
Patricia A. Butenis 
Robert Andrew Callard 
Peter H. Chase 
Francis, Sargent Cheever Jr. 
Harlan K. Cohen 
Maurice M. Cook 

Philip Stanhope Covington 
Daniel David Darrach 
James D. Earl 

Eric Steven Edelman 
Laura Patricia Faux 
Peter H. Flournoy 
Alfred F. Fonteneau 
Gerard M. Gallucci 
Cassie Louise Ghee 
Gerald Hanisch 
William N. Harlow 
Joan Leslie Harrell 

N. Nicholas Hendershot 
Cassius Clay Johnson 
Daniel F. Keller 

Mary Jean Kelly 

J. Christian Kennedy 
Ronald James Kramer 
Jerry W. Leach 

Joseph Evan LeBaron 
John W. Lowe Jr. 
William E. Lucas 
Katharine S. Mitchell 
Kenneth Morgan Peoples 
Ross Petras 

Gregory V. Powell 

Jo Ellen Powell 

Jon R. Purnell 

Eunice S. Reddick 

J. Royal Roseberry Ill 
Gregory W. Sandford 
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E. Webb Spradley 

Jacques Stanitz III 

Eleanor Bly Sutter 

John C. Tucker 

David Randall Van Valkenburg 
John Raymond Walser 

Karen Ann Widess 


Mark S. Woerner 
Alejandro Daniel Wolff 


FSRs to be secretaries 


John Charles Jamieson 
Daniel P. Serwer 
Jonathan D. Stoddart 


Labor officers: an exchange of memos 
between Barnes, Blackman 


The following correspondence, 
between Harry G. Barnes Jr., direc- 
tor general of the Foreign Service, 
and Herbert N. Blackman, acting 
deputy under secretary of labor, is 
published for the information of De- 
partment employees. 


Mr. Blackman wrote: 

We were very much concerned to 
read an interpretation by the Depart- 
ment of State of the Selection Board 
precepts in the October 1979 issue of 
the Department of State NEWSLETTER 
which would appear to be inaccurate 
and misleading. 

I refer to the following passage 
from Grievance Case #349 which is 
summarized on page 38: 

‘The agency also pointed out 
that all of the grievant's experience 
had been in the narrow labor field, 
whereas selection board precepts 
stressed versatility as an important 
criterion for promotion.”’ 

This characterization of the pre- 
cepts is not consistent with their ac- 
tual provisions which for many years 
have contained a paragraph along the 
following lines: 

‘*The Board of the Foreign 
Service, cognizant of the need for 
specialists, acknowledges the impor- 
tance of attracting and assuring the 
availability of highly qualified em- 
ployees in needed areas of specializa- 
tion such as labor affairs and com- 
merce and trade promotion, among 
others. This should be given due re- 
gard in determining the ranking of 
such employees.’’ (Selection C.1.d., 
Precepts for 1977 Foreign Service 
Selection Boards.) 

Moreover, labor is not a ‘‘nar- 
row’ field since it cuts across artifi- 
cial political and economic bureau- 
cratic divisions and involves coor- 
dinating development cooperation and 
information programs as well as re- 
porting. 
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I am afraid that the discrimina- 
tory attitude against labor officers 
which is already so pervasive in the 
Foreign Service may spread even 
further as a result of this apparent 
sanction. Accordingly, I request that 
you publish a clarification in the De- 
partment of State NEWSLETTER that 
would correct any misunderstanding 
about the official policy toward pro- 
motion of labor officers that may 
exist on the part of these officers, 
their supervisors, or potential Labor 
Attache candidates. 


Ambassador Barnes replied: 


I regret the delay in my reply to 
your memorandum of December 3. It 
was necessary to review the full rec- 
ord from the Grievance Board to be 
able to properly address your con- 
cerns, and the preparation of that rec- 
ord took substantial time. After hav- 
ing reviewed that record, I do not be- 
lieve that the informal summary 
comments to which you refer in your 
memorandum should either be inter- 
preted literally or be accorded high 
impact because of their inclusion in a 
summary of grievance proceedings in 
the State Department NEWSLETTER. 
Nor can I accede to your judgment 
that there is a “‘pervasive’’. . . “‘dis- 
criminatory attitude’’ against labor 
officers in the Foreign Service. 

I think that experience demon- 
strates that in terms of both accept- 
ance and opportunity, labor officers 
enjoy full career benefits in the 
Foreign Service. The Precepts for the 
1979 Selection Boards attempted to 
make the Department’s position clear. 
They stated: 

‘There is a continuing need for 
highly qualified Foreign Service offi- 
cers to support the international pro- 
grams and activities of agencies other 
than State/AID/USICA. These include 
in particular those agencies which, 
like the Department of Commerce and 


FSSOs to be consular officers 
Alma Frances Engel 

Albert P. Ishkanian 

William E. Kohlenbush Jr. 

Helen M. Lynch 

Helene F. O’Shaughnessy @ 


Labor, do not have their own person- 
nel overseas and are dependent upon 
the unified Foreign Service in this re- 
gard. The Foreign Service is charged 
with the responsibility to provide 
needed overseas support for the oper- 
ations of these agencies. Accordingly, 
the Selection Boards shall give credit 
for service in these specialized areas 
and shall take the specialized re- 
quirements of these agencies into ac- 
count in determining those employees 
qualified for promotion.”’ 

The summary statement from the 
NEWSLETTER does accurately reflect 
the Department’s assertion in this 
case that Selection Board Precepts 
stress identification for promotion of 
officers whose versatility and diver- 
sified experience enlarge their capac- 
ity to assume greater responsibility 
and leadership. However, it is signifi- 
cant that the Department’s primary 
defense was that the grievant had 
been consistently rated as average or 
below average in major responsibili- 
ties of his labor specialty. Most im- 
portantly, the finding of the Griev- 
ance Board in denying a retroactive 
promotion does not depend at all on 
the question of *‘overspecialization,”’ 
but is based on the determination that 
Selection Boards had not promoted 
the grievant because of the record of 
weaknesses in his performance. It 
should also be pointed out that the 
grievant was promoted by a sub- 
sequent Selection Board although his 
record of specialized labor assign- 
ments had not changed. 

While I do not share your con- 
clusions, in deference to your con- 
cerns I have asked that your memo- 
randum and this response be printed 
in the next issue of the NEWSLETTER 
as you requested. There should be no 
doubt that the Department places high 
value on the work of labor attaches 
and is prepared to take all necessary 
measures to insure that officers per- 
forming this important function, 
whether as a career interest or as a 
single assignment, are accorded full 
credit for their efforts. M 
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PROMOTIONS 
GS-14 


Roland F. Gahn, Office of Operations, 
General Services Division. 


GS-13 
Eugene E. Briggs, Passport Office. 


GS-12 


Alice L. Harris, Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center, Records Manage- 
ment Staff; Carolyn S. Lowengart, Man- 
agement Operations; Myra A. Martin, 
Bureau of Personnel, Office of Position 
and Pay Management; Arthur Paul Strat- 
ton Jr., Foreign Service Institute. 


GS-11 


Janice E. Burke, Bureau of Personnel; 
Jeanne H. Calhoun, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center, Direc- 
tives Staff; Dianna S. Gibb, Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of Performance Evalua- 
tion; Brigitte Lent, Language Services 
Division. 
GG-11 


Naime J. Owais, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. 


GS-9 
Gregory K.O. Davis, Public Affairs, Office 
of Public Communication; Deirdre E. 
Gallery, Foreign Affairs Document and 
Reference Center, Document Analysis 
and Processing Division; Kristen Halwax, 
Intelligence and Research, Cartography 
Division; Dana J. Johnson, Public Affairs, 
Office of Historian; Shella M. Meegan, 
Passport Office; Dorothy Carol Miller, 
Foreign Service Institute; Michael A. 


Sprung, International Organization Af- 
fairs. 


GS-8 


Lillian Pleasant, European Affairs; 
Michael A. Quinn, Information Systems 
Office, Foreign Affairs Data Processing 
Center; Reba G. Rhyne, Consular Affairs, 
Overseas Citizens Services. 


GS-7 


Patricia A. Broe, Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Affairs, 
Office of Nuclear Technology and 
Safeguards; Andrea L. Conover, Bureau 
of Personnel; Gregory J. Dadamio, 
Bureau of Personnel, Office of Civil Serv- 
ice Career Development and Assign- 
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ments; Nancy Kay Finn, Passport Office; 
Isabelle B. Gross, Intelligence and Re- 
search; Maria P. Guida, Protocol; Joseph 
H. Harris, Jr., Passport Office; Marilyn A. 
Harris, Foreign Affairs Document and 
Reference Center, Document Analysis 
and Processing Division; Emma Jean 
Hollins, Passport Office; John Jones, 
Intelligence and Research; Richmond T. 
Kingman, Lenell R. Kypfer and Frank 
Joseph Lastowski, Passport Office; 
Lourdes Lopez, Inter-American Affairs; 
Patricia R. Magin, Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center, Document 
Analysis and Processing Division; Sharon 
Murphy, Comptroller's Officer; Alison K. 
Plotsky, Public Affairs, Office of Public 
Communication; Shelly L. Rahmani, Near 
East and South Asian Affairs; Yetta S. 
Stasko, Passport Office; Yevette M. Wa- 
ters, Bureau of Personnel. 


GG-7 
Carl C. Ash, U.S. Mission to UN. 


GS-6 


Patricia A. Bartee, Intelligence and Re- 
search; Gail S. Carroll, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration; Joanne C. Christian, Euro- 
pean Affairs; Irene G. Hill, West African 
Affairs; Jewel D. Holman, Office of Oper- 
ations; James F. Howard, Comptroller's 
Office, Office of Finance; Annelise G. 
McCoy, Inter-American Affairs. 


GS-5 


Roderick J. Bernitt, Comptroller's Office, 
Office of Finance; Eugene Blocker, 
Pouch and Courier Operations Division; 
Jacqueline D. Crymes, Office of the Sec- 
retary; Donald M. Daymont, Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division; Gralyn D. 
Hamilton, Comptroller's Office, Finance 
Office; Loretta R. Harris, African Affairs; 
Dorothy G. Hibben, Passport Office; Wil- 
liam J. Hinson, Comptroller's Office, Fi- 
nance Office; Barbara A. Johnson and 
Patricia A. Ponger, Passport Office; 
Cynthia H. Preloh, Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Overseas Schools Office; Michele 
Robinson, Pouch and Courier Operations 
Division; Nancy A. Sennewald, Passport 
Office. 


WG-5 


Edward E. Stanley, Foreign Service In- 
stitute. 


GS-4 


Tonie G. Brent and Emily R. Butler, 
Pouch and Courier Operations Division; 


Linda M. Fletcher, Bureau of Personnel; 
Lillie A.E. Herring, Passport Office; 
Gametta D. Perry, Comptroller's Office, 
Office of Finance; Betty J. Powell, Inter- 
American Affairs; Mildred Lois Schell, 
Foreign Service Institute; Harold J. 
Slaughter Jr., Near East and South Asian 
Affairs; Tanya M. Thomas, Comptroller's 
Office, Finance Office; Paula J. Watson, 
Office of Operations, Supply and Trans- 
port Division. 


GS-3 


Terri Patrice Booker, Debra C. Clark, 
Rosa Aurelia Degerman, Trina F. Gul- 
ley, and Patrice Johnson, Passport Of- 
fice. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adams, Ann Elaine, Passport Office 

Adams, Lisa Jane, Passport Office 

Anteblian, Margaret S., U.S. Mission to 
UN 

Beck, Nancy L., Public Affairs 

Blake, Robert R., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Bobal, Betty Mary, Medical Services 

Boyd, Ida Elizabeth, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, Office of Executive Di- 
rector 

Bridges, Brenda Kay, Passport Office 

Brooks, Carolyn O., Politico-Military 
Affairs 

Byrd, Steven E., U.S. Mission to UN 

Chase, Delores C., Passport Office 

Cioni, Michael Louis, Passport Office 

Clark, Kathleen Francis, Passport Office 

Cola, Rena C., Administrative and Clerical 
Pool 

Dabbah, Grace, U.S. Mission to UN 

Dauer, Elaine Jo, Information Systems Of- 
fice, Systems Design and Programming 
Division 

Di Bari, Deborah Anne, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Dickerson, Carman Ann, Office of Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 

Dietrich, Gary D., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Near East Division 

Ehrman, Sylvana, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Eigner, Lillian A., Passport Office 

Finn, David, Office of Communications, 
Programs and Engineering Division 

Fishenden, James A., Office of Comp- 
troller 

Garoutte, Robert L., Passport Office 

Gergely, Valer, Foreign Service Institute 

Gillis, Jane Considine, Operations Divi- 
sion, Office of Operations, General 
Services Division 
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Giszczynski, Barbara M., Passport Office 

Gordon, Stan K., Pouch and Courier Op- 
erations Division 

Hagen, Trudy Frederica, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Holton, Pamela, European Affairs, Office 
of Eastern European Affairs 

Howard, Elizabeth A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Howley, Dennis C., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Near East Division 

Johnson, Cynthia P., Passport Office 

Johnson, Mark D., Passport Office 

Kaminski, Michele L., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Kiker, Ruth R., International Organization 
Affairs, Office of Permanent Representa- 
tive to UN 

Lake, William T., Office of Legal Adviser 

Lancaster, Carla Aletha, Office of Secu- 
rity, Washington Field Office 

Leong, Jain T., Office of Communications, 
Programs and Engineering Division 

Limberg, Wayne P., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Eastern Europe Division 

Marshall, Doris D., Office of Security 

Mason, Kelila P., Passport Office 

Massey, Richard C., Office of Chief of 
Protocol 

McMahon, Colleen, U.S. Mission to UN 

McCall, H. Carl, U.S. Mission to UN 

Money, Brenda M., Passport Office 

Noble, James E., Pouch and Courier Op- 
erations Division 

Novak, Daria I., Visa Office 


Novak, Irene Rose, Public Affairs, Office . 


of Public Communication 

Ojeda, Maria Teresa, Passport Office 

Oravec, Elizabeth L., Passport Office 

Pallas, Karen Ann, Passport Office 

Palmieri, Victor H., Office of the Secre- 
tary, Office of Ambassador-at-large and 
Coordinator, Refugee Affairs 

Pappas, Evelyn D., Public Affairs 

Patrick, Deborah Lynn, Passport Office 

Perkins, Valerie V., Office of Security, 
Protective Liaison 

Petty, Michelle W., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Pierce Jr., Harvey W., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Ponting Jr., Harry T., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Proctor, Kimberly U., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Prynada, Iwan, Office of Operations, Sup- 
ply and Transportation Division 

Robinson, Tanya W., Pouch and Courier 
Operations Division 

Rodgers, Janet W., U.S. Mission to UN 

Rodriguez, Felix A., Passport Office 

Rojas, Sandra Margarita, Passport Office 

Scales, Carl D., Pouch and Courier Oper- 
ations Division 

Silberstein, Fanchon Jean, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Sommers, Joan P., Office of Operations, 
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General Services Division 

Stephens, Sabiha M., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, International Trade Policy 
Office 

Teviowitz, Steven Marik, Passport Office 

Vido, Janet Ann, Bureau of Personnel, 
Civil Service Career Development and 
Assignments Division 

Villegoureix-Ritaud, P., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Voronina, Lydia V., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Welden, Elizabeth Ann, Foreign Service 
Institute 

White, Adrienne |., Passport Office 

Williams, Audrey J., Passport Office 

Yurukoglu, Fatma Lale, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Zedalis, Paul E., Pouch and Courier Oper- 
ations Division 

Zoetis, Phyllis Ann, Foreign Service 
Institute 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Albamonte, Elena M., Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center, Pub- 
lishing and Reproduction Division, to 
Public Affairs 

Ballard, Barbara J., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Economic and Business 
Affairs, Textiles Division 

Bridges, Virginia A., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Tropical Products Division, 
to Bureau of Personnel, Civil Service 
Career Development and Assignments 

Byrnes, Robert S., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs to Management Operations 

Hanson, Ann R., Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center, Publishing and 
Reproduction Division, to Public Affairs, 
Office of Public Communication 

Kreczko, Alan J., Office of Legal Adviser 
to Office of the Secretary, Office of Spe- 
cial Representative of the President. 

Lamb, Lynne Dorothy, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Bureau of Personnel, 
Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments 

Lawrence Ill, David B., Public Affairs, Of- 
fice of the Historian to Press Office 

Monaco, Loretta, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Recruitment, Examination and 
Employment 

Perkins, Linda B., Passport Office to Of- 
fice of Security 

Pettaway, Joanne M., Intelligence and 
Research to East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 

Plaag, Gary Kenneth, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Powell, Susan Jane, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 


Sanger, Karl W., Information Systems Of- 
fice to Office of Comptroller, Finance 
Office 

Steuart, Darnall C., Near East and South 
Asian Affairs to Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center, Document and 
Reference Division 

Turpin, Leigh, Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center to Bureau of Ad- 
ministration, Allowances Staff 


RESIGNATIONS 


Abbott Jr., Walter R., Communications 
Center 

Alexander, Kym, Office of Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office 

Amerine, Lynda Marlene, Passport Office 

Barra, Richard K., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 

Benson, Lucy Wilson, Office of Under 
Secretary for Security Assistance, Sci- 
ence and Technology 

Bilal, Devonne T., Consular Affairs, Office 
of Management and Administration 

Bishop, Lucinda E., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Bonner Ili, Douglas G., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs, Office of Executive 
Director 

Booth, Suzanne D., International Organi- 
zation Affairs, Office of Agency Director 
for Agriculture 

Brannum, Nathaniel, Office of the Secre- 
tary, Office of Special Representative of 
the President 

Brauner, Chery! A., Public Affairs, Office 
of Executive Director 

Burkholder, Deidra A., Pouch and Courier 
Operations Division 

Campbell, Dorothy W., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Cheng, Yvonne J., Consular Affairs 

Childs Jr., William M., Pouch and Courier 
Operations Division 

Copeland, Laura J., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Cornnor, Sharon V., International Organi- 
zation Affairs, Office of Permanent Rep- 
resentative to UN 

Crayton, Beverly A., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration, Office of Overseas Schools 

Darnell, Donna L., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs, Office of Executive 
Director 

Davis, Patricia L., Office of the Secretary, 
Office of Executive Director 

Deily, Theresa M., Office of the Secretary, 
Office of Executive Director 

Dfleghardt, Elizabeth F., Office of Chief of 
Protocol 

Dozier, Bruce E., Bureau of Consular Af- 
fairs, Overseas Citizens Services 

Duhart, Frances I., Passport Office 

Evans, Ann E., Office of Department Duty 
Officer, Operations Center 

Everett, Shirley A., Passport Office 
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Fagan, Leeanne, Office of the Secretary, 
Office of the Executive Director 

Feinberg, Richard Edward, Policy Plan- 
ning Staff 

Felle, Eugene H., Passport Office 

Fleming, Christine A., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Foley, Russell A., Consular Affairs, Office 
of Management and Administration 

Freeman, Gladys A., Passport Office 

Gordon, Catherine R., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Haney, Ceresa L., Office of the Secretary, 
Office of the Executive Director 

Hoffman, Jean A., Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Personnel Management Division 

Hughes, Eric, Communications Center 

Johnson, David J., Office of Comptroller, 
Finance Office 

Karickhoff, Jamezetta R., Office of 
Comptroller 

Krueger, Robert Charles, Office of the 
Secretary, Office of Ambassador at 
Large for Mexican Affairs 

Lepine, Lorraine A., Politico-Military 
Affairs 

McDermott, Catherine M., Office of Secu- 
rity, Washington Field Office 

Moss, Gay P., Passport Office 

Murray, Barbara J.W., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration, Personnel Management Division 

Nagy, Helen S., Inter-American Affairs, 
Office of Policy Planning, Public and 
Congressional Affairs 

Newsom, Catherine Jean, Office of the 
Secretary, Office of the Executive Direc- 
tor 

Parker, Kathleen E., Passport Office 

Pearce, Wilma E., Bureau of Personnel, 
Employee Relations Office 

Pelham, Alison L., Office of Comptroller, 
Finance Office 

Perry, Madeline J., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Recruitment, Examination and 
Employment 

Pollock, Tynia D., Passport Office 

Portnoy, Susan J., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Przeworski, Cynthia A., Office of Security 

Ramsey, Stephen D., Office of the Secre- 
tary, Office of the Executive Director 

Rogers, Anna M., Passport Office 

Schula, Charlene J., Passport Office 

Scott, William J., European Affairs, Office 
of the Executive Director 

Shoaff, Pamela L., Office of the Secretary, 
Office of the Executive Director 

Smith, Marcia, Passport Office 

Sobol, Marilyn A., Passport Office 

Stewart, Joan E., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Symmes, Rebecca D., Office of inspector 
General 

Taylor Jr., Sam |., Office of Comptroller, 
Finance Office 

Thompson, John H., Office of Comptroller, 
Finance Office 
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Pay garnishment proposals 


Proposed regulations on gar- 
nishment of pay, in connection 
with child support and alimony, 
have been issued. The complete 
text of the proposal is available for 
review in the Office of Civil Serv- 
ice Career Development and As- 
signments, Room 2421, New 
State. 


Tompkins, Arthur M., Department of State 
Library 

Veney, Cassandra R., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Office of Management 

Washington, Janet W., Passport Office 

Westergom, Michael A., U.S. Mission to 
UN 

Witeck, Jeanne M., Office of Legal Adviser 
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Alley, Dee J., Office of Comptroller 

Carter, Lloyd F., Office of Operations, 
General Services Division 

Coogan, Ellen I., Passport Office 

Darby, J. Harold, Politico-Military Affairs 

Diggs, Rosa Brown, Medical Services 

Farrell, Charlotte G., Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Management 

Fonda Jr., Stewart H., International Joint 
Commissions 

Goott, Daniel, European Affairs 

Hall, Vivian Lea, Foreign Affairs Document 


Answers to quiz 


j (See Page 42) 





1. Backgammon probably 
originated in ancient Babylon. 

2. Badminton probably origi- 
nated in ancient India, where the 
game is called ‘‘poona.’’ Some 
authorities believe the game origi- 
nated in ancient China. 

3. Bridge probably originated 
in the Middle East in the 19th 
century. 

4. The origin of checkers is 
unknown, but the game has been 
played in Europe since the 16th 
century. 

5. Chess probably originated 
in India in the sixth century A.D. 

6. Football: most modern 
forms (including American, Cana- 
dian, Gaelic and Australian 
football—in addition to soccer and 
rugby) are derived from ancient 
Greek and Roman games called 
harpastron and harpastrum. Be- 
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and Reference Center, Document Analy- 
sis and Processing Division 

Hendrickson, John F., International Joint 
Commission 

Hobgood, Willie D., Equal Empioyment 
Opportunity Office 

Joyce, Helen E., Office of Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office 

Joyner, Joseph O., Office of Security, In- 
vestigations Division 

Kelly, John J., Intelligence and Research 

Lipscomb, David A., Office of Security, 
Records Services Division 

Mantione, Charles V., U.S. Mission to UN 

Monti, Vincent J., Communications Center 

O’Neal, Lourecka V., Passport Office 

Reinhold, Franklyn W., Office of Comp- 
troller 

Sowell, Robert E., Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Office of Public Communication 

Stanley, Mary F., Bureau of Personnel, 
Presidential Appointments Staff 

Tranter, Frances E., Passport Office @ 


Text is available 

Title 5 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations has been revised to re- 
flect changes made by the Civil 
Service Reform Act of 1978 in the 
area of performance appraisal. A copy 
of the complete text of these changes, 
taken from the Federal Register, is 
available for review in the Office of 
Performance Evaluation, Room 2803, 
New State. 


ginning in the Middle Ages, vari- 
ous royal edicts tried to ban foot- 
ball in England, but it flourished 
anyhow. 

7. Golf: origin unknown, but 
game identified with Scotland, 
where as early as 1457 it was ban- 
ned as a threat to archery practice. 

8. Ice hockey originated in 
Canada in the 1870s. 

9. Lacrosse was developed as 
a war-training game by North 
American Indians, who called the 
game ‘“‘baggataway.’’ French set- 
tlers in Canada adopted the game 
and called it “‘la crosse,’’ from the 
resemblance of the lacrosse stick to 
the crosier of a bishop. Lacrosse 
was introduced to the United States 
in the 1870s. 

10. Pinochle was developed in 
the United States in the 19th cen- 
tury. 
11. Poker originated in the 
Orient. It was first played in the 
United States in the 19th century. 
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State drafts merit pay 
plan for Civil Service 


The Department has submitted a 
merit pay plan to the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management for approval. Re- 
quired by the Civil Service Reform 
Act, it would apply to GS-13, 14 and 
15 employees who hold supervisory 
or managerial positions—about 125 of 
the Department’s 320 employees in 
those grades. 

Based on yearly performance ap- 
praisals, merit pay employees would 
be awarded varying adjustments for 
quality performance. Under the draft 
plan, a merit pay employee would be 
rated by his supervisor as outstand- 
ing, excellent, fully successful or un- 
satisfactory. Those rated fully suc- 
cessful and above would receive a 


merit pay increase. The amount of the 
increase would be recommended by 
the supervisor, within a range set by 
the director general and director of 
personnel. The first merit pay evalua- 
tion period would cover July 1, 1980 
through June 30, 1981. The first merit 
pay increases would be awarded in 
October 1981. 


State printing employees 
get union contract 


Members of negotiating teams 
for the Department and Local 1534, 
American Federation of Government 
Employees, have signed a new con- 
tract for employees of the Publishing 
and Reproduction Division, Foreign 
Affairs Document and Reference 
Center, and the local, which has ex- 


clusive representation rights for divi- 
sion employees. This was the first 
contract negotiated by the Department 
and the union since passage of the 
Civil Service Reform Act of 1978. 


At the signing are, seated from 
left: John A. Dearing, first vice 
president, Local 1534; Paul A. 
Washington, chief of the division; 
and Henry J. Cope, president of the 
local. Standing, from left: Gregory 
B. Liverpool, union team member; 
Richard C. Howland, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel; Theordore R. Mavritte, 
printing officer; Paul M. Coran, 
State, Legal Adviser’s Office; Aaron 
T. Jackson and Norma B. Jones, 
union team members; Robert E. Rus- 
sum, Bureau of Personnel; and Hor- 
ace D. Pennix, union team member. @ 
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BUREAU NOTES 


Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY VANCE traveled to New 
York, January 25-26, to receive a New York 
State Bar Association award. Accompanying 
him were MRS. VANCE; RICHARD BALTI- 
MORE, special assistant to the Secretary; and 
ELVA MORGAN, personal assistant to the 
Secretary. On February 9, the Secretary trav- 
eled to Lake Placid, N.Y., to address the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee. Accompany- 
ing him were NELSON LEDSKY, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for congressional relations; 
JOHN EVANS, special assistant to the Secre- 
tary; and Ms. Morgan. 

W. BEVERLY CARTER, ambassador- 
at-large for liaison with state and local gov- 
ernments, addressed the East Asian chiefs of 
mission in Singapore, February 11, on the role 
of his Office of State and Local Governments. 
Deputy coordinator DAVID SHINN was 
awarded a Ph.D., February 18, from George 
Washington University’s Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Administration 
OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Deputy assistant secretary STUART E. 
BRANCH traveled to Lome for the ribbon- 
cutting ceremony of the first official African 
Record Communications Network nodal sta- 
tion. He then traveled to Nairobi to participate 
in the African communications programs offi- 
cers conference. Other Washington-based 
conference attendees were JOSEPH HAZ- 
EWSKI, operations officer for African affairs, 
and JACK WHITRIDGE, chief of the Diplo- 
matic Mail and Pouch Branch. Mr. Branch also 
visited Accra, Abidjan, Frankfurt and Bonn, 
where he discussed a wide range of communi- 
cations matters. Communications briefings 
were given to SAM RICHARDSON, London; 
MARTIN MYERS, Tegucigalpa; ARCH 
McLAUGHLIN, Ndjamena; JOHN MON- 
TAGUE, Bangui; PAUL BIALECKI, 
Lilongwe; SAM CARDEN, Islamabad; 
EDWIN DAVENPORT, Bridgetown; 
THOMAS MUKAI, Santiago; GEORGE 
SMITH, Dusseldorf; CHARLES HUNTER, 
Paris; and JOSEPH MAUCK, NATO. 

The office welcomed the following 
domestic assignees: TERRA FAUCETT, 
serving as secretary to the operations staff; 
DAVID FINN and JAIN LEONG, to the en- 
gineering branch; EMANUEL COLTATU, re- 
turning to the engineering branch, after com- 
pletion of a special assignment with the eco- 
nomic bureau, International Communications 
Policy Office; DALE JOHNSON and ROBERT 
GREEN, to the Communications Center; 
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‘*Yup, that’s where Joe retired. After 25 years as a State communicator, I guess he doesn’t 


mind being outta touch.’’ 


PETER GREGORIO, special assistant to the 
chief, Programs and Engineering Division; and 
THOMAS WARREN, operations officer for 
European affairs. BETSY I. SMITH was given 
a farewell, prior to her retirement, February 9. 

The following new communications re- 
cruits reported to the Training Division: WIL- 
LIS SORRELL, Bissau; DONALD NYLAND, 


Bogota; PAUL DOUMITT, Bonn; RUSSELL 
EDGETT, Panama; KENNETH WALLACE, 
Khartoum: MICHAEL LAWRENCE, Bamako; 
WILLIAM WATSON, Moscow; FRANK 
PRESSLEY, The Hague; NORMAN LE 
CLERC, Paris; DOUGLAS GOODGION, Port 
Louis; SALVATORE PIAZZA, Rome; BETTY 
SHERIDAN, Managua; TIMOTHY TICK- 
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a. 
OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS — 
Deputy assistant secretary Stuart E. 
Branch, right, presents Superior Honor 
Award to C. Grant Shaw, chief of the 


Communications Center, who retired re- 
cently. 


NER, Paris; and MANUEL CUADRADO, 
Belgrade. 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


ALEC TOUMAYAN joined Near East 
negotiator SOL LINOWITZ in Marrakesh, 
February 2-3, for discussions with KING 
HASSAN and other leaders. STEPHANIE 
VAN REIGERSBERG was involved in lengthy 
highly-classified negotiations during January 
and February. DIMITRI ARENSBURGER re- 
turned to Geneva in early February for the re- 
sumption of chemical warfare negotiations. 
PAUL KOVENOCK represented the division 
at a program officers workshop of the National 
Council on International Visitors, February 7. 
GISELA MARCUSE and HARRY OBST in- 
terpreted at meetings at Fort Belvoir, Va., 
February 5-8, and at a multiple-launch rocket 
system meeting in White Sands, N.M., Feb- 
ruary 10-22. SOPHIA PORSON, Mr. Tou- 
mayan and CAROL WOLTER were assigned 
to an chemicals group steering committee 
meeting, February 7-8. BILL FUKUDA flew 
to Honolulu in February for his annual stint 
with the U.S.-Japan medical committee. 
TONY HERVAS and PACO LANZA inter- 
preted for a narcotics seminar in Costa Rica, 
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February 11-22. Mr. Toumayan flew to 
Tunisia with Ambassador DONALD 
McHENRY for discussions with Tunisian offi- 
cials, February 11-22. 


» 


African Affairs 


LARRY C. WILLIAMSON replaced 
SAMUEL J. HAMRICK as deputy director in 
the Office of East African Affairs, February 5. 
DON BANDLER ‘accompanied MUHAMMAD 
ALI on his mission to Tanzania, Kenya, 
Nigeria, Liberia and Senegal, February 3-10. 
He earlier served as escort officer for House 
Majority Leader JIM WRIGHT on visits to the 
Ivory Coast, Nigeria, South Africa and 
Rhodesia, in January. ROBERT G. HOUDEK 
made a series of speeches and media appear- 
ances in Ohio and Kentucky, under the aus- 
pices of the Cincinnati World Affairs Council, 
January 24-25. He also represented the De- 
partment at the NATO experts meeting on Af- 
rica, in Brussels, February 13-15. JUDY 
BUNCHER departed, February 8, for Roma- 
nian language training at the Foreign Service 
Institute and a subsequent assignment to 
Bucharest. BOB RAMSEY was a member of 
the survey team that visited Kenya, January 
14-28, to inspect its air and naval facilities. 
He subsequently made an orientation visit to 
Somalia. 

ARENE RENDER, Office of Central Af- 
rican Affairs, desk officer for Rwanda, 
Burundi and the Central African Republic, vis- 
ited those countries, January 1-February 14, 
on consultations. She also stopped off in Paris 


NGUITH, Senegal—Ambassador Her- 
man J. Cohen accepts a gift from local 
artisans. 
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ABUJA, Nigeria—Officials study a pos- 
sible new site for U.S. embassy. From 
left are administrative officer Jerry 
Lujan; a Nigerian official; Ambassador 
Stephen Low; commercial officer Duane 
Sams; Felix Obinani; administrative 
counselor Wayne Swedenburg (back to 
camera); Bill Slayton, director, Office of 
Foreign Buildings; a development au- 
thority official. 


for consultations. Deputy assistant secretary 
LANNON WALKER and Angolan and Con- 
golese desk officer JAMES OVERLY visited 
Brazzaville, January 29-30, before proceeding 
with an Export-Import Bank mission to 
Luanda. Mr. Walker and Mr. Overly talked 
with Congolese President DENIS SASSOU- 
NGUESSO and other officials in Brazzaville. 
Following the Luanda visit, Mr. Walker ac- 
companied MUHAMMAD ALI on his African 
trip, while Mr. Overly returned to Brazzaville 
for orientation visit. South African Affairs di- 
rector PAUL HARE and Mozambique/Namibia 
desk officer ALAN HARDY returned from 
extensive orientation trips to southern Africa. 

ANNA ROSE JACOBSON has joined the 
Office of South African Affairs temporarily, 
until she departs for Maputo, where she and 
her husband have been assigned. BARBARA 
STANBACK has joined the South Africa desk. 
RIBELLA C. BUCHANS departed South Afri- 
can Affairs for the Office of the Under Secre- 
tary for Management, on reassignment, Feb- 
ruary 15. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


President Carter, on January 24, sent to 
the Senate for advice and consent the nomina- 
tions of RALPH EARLE II as director of the 
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agency and former director GEORGE M. 
SEIGNIOUS II as a member of the General 
Advisory Committee on Arms Control and 
Disarmament. They had been serving under re- 
cess appointments. Mr. Seignious also has 
been nominated for the rank of ambassador 
while serving on official missions abroad for 
the President or the agency director. Mr. Earle 
was in Europe, February 2-18, for visits to 
Brussels, Bonn, Stuttgart, Vienna, Geneva and 
London. Accompanying Mr. Earle on all or 
part of his trip were the agency’s military ad- 
viser, Brigadier General JOHN R. LASATER; 
Colonel STEPHEN E. RASH, and R. LUCAS 
FISCHER, director of the regional division of 
the agency’s International Security Programs 
Bureau. The director’s schedule included 
meetings in Vienna at the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, and with the U.S. delegation 
to the mutual-and-balanced-force-reductions 
negotiations. In Geneva, Mr. Earle met with 
the U.S. delegations to the Committee on Dis- 
armament and the comprehensive test ban 
negotiations. He called at NATO headquar- 
ters and several major military commands on 
the continent and in Great Britain. 

The Committee on Disarmament opened 
its 1980 session, February 5, in Geneva, with 
Ambassador ADRIAN S. FISHER heading the 
U.S. delegation. Mr. Fisher left his post, 
February 15, to resume his activities as profes- 
sor of international and constitutional law at 
Georgetown University. He was replaced by 
CHARLES C. FLOWERREE, who has been 
nominated by President Carter for the rank of 
ambassador while serving as U.S. representa- 
tive to the Committee on Disarmament. Mr. 
Flowerree, a career Foreign Service officer, 
has been on detail to the agency as chief of 
the International Relations Division for the 
past three years. During much of that time, he 
has served as deputy to Ambassador Fisher at 
the committee on disarmament and in the 
main political committee of the UN General 
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Assembly. A 1943 graduate of the U.S. Naval 
Academy, Mr. Flowerree served as a naval 
officer for fifteen years before joining the 
Foreign Service in 1958. He had tours of duty 
overseas in Saigon, Kinshasa and London. 
From 1974-77, he held several posts in the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs before his 
assignment to the agency. 

The agency’s Executive Resources Board 
has selected seven officials to participate in the 
18-month Senior Executive Service executive 
development program: VICTOR E. ALESSI, 
ANNE H. CAHN, PIERCE S. CORDEN, 
RICHARD W. GETZINGER, MICHAEL 
KREPON, JOHN H. McNEILL and CARL- 
TON E. THORNE. CHARLES APPLEBY has 
joined the agency as a part-time professional 
staff member while working on his master’s 
degree at the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Advanced International Studies. A magna- 
cum-laude graduate of Dartmouth College, Mr. 
Appleby served six years in the U.S. Navy as 
an engineering officer on nuclear submarines. 


Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary BARBARA M. WAT- 
SON was a member of the official delegation 
from the Department which traveled to Dover 
Air Force Base to welcome the six embassy 
employees who returned, with the assistance of 
Canadian officials, from Iran. Of the six re- 
leased, five were employed in Embassy 
Tehran’s consular section. On January 18 Miss 
Watson addressed the annual inspectors meet- 
ing in the Department. Her address covered the 
full range of consular operations. JOSEPH E. 
OLENIK of the Visa Office; STANLEY CAR- 
PENTER, consultant to the bureau; and 
PETER K. MURPHY, special assistant to Miss 
Watson, addressed the inspectors on the func- 
tion of consular assistance teams. On February 
8, Miss Watson addressed the advanced con- 
sular course and presented certificates of com- 
pletion. 

On February 8 and 14, the bureau held its 
second annual workshop on consular services, 
for congressional staffers. Visa services was 
the topic of the first workshop. Ms. Watson 
provided the opening remarks, and deputy as- 
sistant secretary HUME HORAN was the mod- 
erator for both workshops. Deputy assistant 
secretary ELIZABETH J. HARPER of Visa 
Services headed the panel, comprised of 
LLOYD DEWITT and CORNELIUS D. 
SCULLY of the Visa Office, and CHARLIE 
McCARTHY, deputy assistant commissioner 
for Adjudication, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. The second workshop focused on 
passport and overseas citizen services. NOR- 
BERT J. KRIEG, deputy assistant secretary for 
passport services, chaired the first panel. 
Panelists included VIVIAN FERRIN, KATHI 
McGOVERN-WARD and MICHELE TRUITT 
of the Office of Passport Services. The other 
panel was headed by RUTH A McLENDON, 
deputy assistant secretary of overseas citizen 
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services. Members were JIM WARD and 
CARMEN DIPLACIDO. 

In reply to a request for assistance re- 
ceived from the U.S. interests section of the 
embassy of Switzerland, in Havana, a consular 
assistance team was sent to Cuba, January 25. 
The team provided the post with professional 
advice on reorganization of consular work- 
flow, reexamination of certain consular pro- 
grams at the interest section, and redesign of 
the consular space to effect crowd control and 
improve the overall security of the mission. 
The team was comprised of PETER K. MUR- 
PHY, team leader; D. RUDOLPH HUNDER- 
SON, of the Legal Adviser’s Office; M. 
ELIZABETH SWOPE of the Office of Man- 
agement Operations; DAVID BLOCH of the 
bureau’s Executive Office; and FIORE DE 
PAOLO of the Office of Foreign Buildings. 
Another consular assistance team reviewed 
consular operations in the People’s Republic of 
China. The team was headed by FRANCIS X. 
LAMBERT, and also included LOU GOELZ, a 
consular officer in Seoul; EDWARD 
KRUSER, a consular officer in Hong Kong; 
HOWARD WILLIAMS, from the Bureau of 
East Asian Affairs; and JAMES LESSIG, man- 
agement consultant. This team visited the em- 


KRAKOW—Maria Krzys, left, and 
Zenon Obydzinski, right, receive certifi- 
cates, for completion of a visa course, 
from principal officer Carl A. Bastiani. 


bassy in Beijing and the consulate general in 
Guangzhou. They also visited the new consu- 
late general in Shanghai, to set up consular op- 
erations at that office. 


NORBERT J. KRIEG visited the New 
York and Philadelphia Passport Agencies, 
January 15-17. EUGENE BRIGGS, formerly 
assistant agent-in-charge of the Los Angeles 
Passport Agency, was in Washington for con- 
sultation, February 12-15, before assuming his 
new duties as agent-in-charge of the New Or- 
leans agency. 

EVELYN HILL, senior passport examiner 
of the Boston agency, spoke to an audience of 


DUSSELDORF, Germany—Consul gen- 
eral Carroll Brown and Foreign Service 
nationai employee Carla Jendralski, who 
retired after 29 years’ service. 


high school students in Quincy, Mass., De- 
cember 5. Her topic concerned careers in the 
Foreign Service, and language training as an 
asset. The meeting was the second during 1979 
in which the agency participated. Earlier, 
JAMISS SEBERT, assistant agent-in-charge, 
spoke at the same school on careers in the in- 
ternational field in the U.S. Civil Service. The 
career fairs at which Ms. Sebert and Ms. Hill 
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spoke are part of a continuing seminar series 
being held in that city on careers available 
after graduation from high school. Program 
participation includes experts in Government, 
private industry, and the creative arts. BRIAN 
McNAMARA of the Visa Office addressed the 
immigration training seminar of the Mennonite 
Central Committee, February 1, in Washing- 
ton. The seminar was held in connection with 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
outreach program. ANNE MARIE SCHLOSS 
went to Mexcio City the first week of February 
to train American and Foreign Service national 
employees in the use of the automated visa 
lookout system. Those trained were from the 
consulates in Tijuana, Ciudad Juarez, Her- 
mosillo and Matamoros. 

The Visa Office welcomed DONALD 
GRIFFIN, from Frankfurt. RAECAROL 
MORGAN has left the Visa Office for the 
Foreign Service Grievance Board, and PAT- 
RICIA A. BARTEE has moved to the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research. On February 6, 
Ms. Watson presented length-of-service 
awards to eight members of the Visa Office 
and outstanding and excellent-performance 
awards to thirteen others from that office. 

JAMES WARD, director of the Citizens 
Emergency Center, was the bureau representa- 
tive at the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 
narcotics conference, at Harpers Ferry, 
January 16-19. All federal agencies in the nar- 
cotics interdiction program participated. On 
February 13, Mr. Ward was interviewed by 
WPIX, a New York television station, on ar- 
rests of Americans in Cuba. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


On January 23 Assistant Secretary 
RICHARD HOLBROOKE addressed the Asian 
Society, in Washington, on U.S. policy in 
Asia. On February 7 he chaired the chiefs-of- 
mission conference in Singapore. He also vis- 
ited Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur, Jakarta and 
Manila, on consultation, prior to returning to 
Washington. Deputy assistant secretary ER- 
LAND H. HEGINBOTHAM addressed the 
trade action coordinating committee at the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee’s recent visit to East Asia. 
ANTHONY ALBRECT, director of the Office 
of Economic Policy, briefed businessmen on 
East Asia initiatives and U.S. competitiveness 
and trade expansion, at an executive-diplomat 
seminar sponsored by the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs, January 16. 

A new office directorate for Thailand af- 
fairs has been created, reflecting the impor- 
tance the administration places on U.S.- 
Thailand relations. The acting office director is 
PAUL CLEVELAND, supported by country 
officers THOMAS L. ROBINSON and TERRY 
OTIS. ROBERT G. RICH, director of the Of- 
fice of Korean Affairs, escorted CODEL 
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SEOUL—Consul general Louis Goelz 
looks on as Ambassador William Gley- 
steen presents Jae-Myung Kim the last 
immigrant visa of 1979 in the Republic of 
Korea—the 25,941st. During the past 
decade 215,917 Koreans immigrated to 
the United States. 


WOLFF to Korea, January 6-8; accompanied 
Mr. Holbrooke on his visit to Korea, to engage 
in consultations, January 14-16; and spent two 
days conferring at commander-in-chief, 
Pacific, headquarters, on the way home. 
JACK GOSNELL left the Korea desk, 
February 8, to enter Chinese language training. 
DOUGLAS RASMUSSEN is covering scien- 
tific relations with South Korea and serving as 
the desk’s North Korea watcher. Other new 
arrivals in the bureau include budget officer 
DONALD RAMAGE, from Canberra, replac- 
ing KENNETH P. FERGUSON, who retired 
January 31; SUZANNE PAYNE, staff assist- 
ant; and JOANNE PETTAWAY, from Intelli- 
gence and Research. TOMMY THOMAS has 
joined the Office of Economic Policy as a stu- 
dent intern. He is a graduate student in politi- 
cal science at Appalachian State University. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary DEANE R. HINTON 
traveled to Singapore to participate in the 
chiefs-of-mission conference, February 10-12. 
He spoke on ‘‘The Current International Eco- 
nomic Situation in a Time of Crisis.’’ While in 
the region, he held economic consultations in 
Jakarta and Seoul. 

On January 14, deputy assistant secretary 
ERNEST JOHNSTON addressed the new 
junior officer class at the Foreign Service In- 


stitute on the role of the bureau and the status 
of international economic relations. From 
February 15-18, Mr. Johnston accompanied 
senior adviser PHILIP HABIB to Tokyo, 
where they held talks with the Japanese on 
economic matters. Again, the following week, 
he traveled with Mr. Habib to Ottawa to con- 
sult with the Canadians on the current eco- 
nomic situation. 

MICHAEL CALINGAERT, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for international resources and 
food policy, attended the annual meeting of the 
National Coffee Association in Boca Raton, 
Fla., February 4-5. In addition to meeting 
with U.S. industry and foreign representatives, 
he delivered a speech on the Bogota Group and 
the International Coffee Organization. The 
deputy assistant secretary for transportation 
affairs, B. BOYD HIGHT, headed the U.S. 
delegation at civil aviation negotiations with 
the United Kingdom, in London, January 29- 
February 1. JAMES FERRER JR., director of 
the Office of Aviation Affairs, was also a 
member of the delegation. The chief of the 
Aviation Negotiations Division, RICHARD W. 
BOGOSIAN, chaired negotiations on civil avi- 
ation matters, in Washington, with the 
Netherlands Antilles, January 16-21, and with 
Poland, February 4-7. THOMAS C. COL- 
WELL, chief of the Aviation Programs and 
Policy Division, was chairman of the U.S. 
delegation at discussions in London, January 
21-29, on airport facilities and security fees 
charged at United Kingdom airports. GARY 
COUEY, of the same division, was a member 
of the international affairs committee at the 
General Aviation Manufacturers Association 
convention, in Wichita, January 15-17. 

TODD STEWART, director of the Office 
of Maritime Affairs, attended the second ses- 
sion of the UN Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment’s ad hoc group on a genuine link 
between ship and flag states, in Geneva, 
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UNITED NATIONS, N.Y.—Richard M. 
Ogden, chief, Industrial and Strategic 
Materials Division, Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs, signs the new 
international natural rubber agreement 
on behalf of the United States. Behind 
him is colleague Thomas H. Martin. 


January 14-22. He also traveled to Hamburg, 
January 24-26, for bilateral conversations with 
West Germany on shipping matters. ELINOR 
G. CONSTABLE, director of the Office of In- 
vestment Affairs, headed the U.S. delegation 
to the UN Economic and Social Council 
working group on a code of conduct dealing 
with transnational corporations, in New 
York, January 7-18. The group began the 
actual draft of the code, and was to continue 
its work in March and April. Ms. Constable 
also served as senior adviser on the U.S. 
delegation to the UN Industrial Development 
Organization, in New Delhi, January 23- 
February 9. JAMES D. LEE, Office of Com- 
mercial Affairs, consulted on trade promotion 
with state government and local business of- 
ficials at U.S. Department of Commerce dis- 
trict offices in Denver and Portland, during 
the week of January 28. 

New employees in the bureau include 
WILLIAM EDGAR, director, Office of Inter- 
national Trade; GLEN R. RASE, Planning and 
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Economic Analysis Staff; JOHN R. DAW- 
SON, Office of Monetary Affairs; SABIHA 
STEPHENS, Office of East-West Trade; 
SUSANA DAWSON, Tropical Products Divi- 
sion; JOYCE MANNING, Industrial Strategic 
Materials Division. 


European Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary SHARON E. 
AHMAD and WINGATE LLOYD, deputy di- 
rector, Office of Canadian Affairs, attended 
the 155th meeting of the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defense, at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., 
February 12-15. Deputy assistant secretary 
ROBERT L. BARRY addressed the World 
Jewish Congress at a luncheon in New York, 
January 21. PETER R. REAMS, formerly as- 
signed to the Office of Northern European Af- 
fairs, assumed his duties as special assistant 
and staff director for the Interdepartmental 
Group, January 14. 

Ambassador W. TAPLEY BENNETT, 
JR., NATO, was in Washington for consulta- 
tions and met with SECRETARY VANCE and 
other U.S. Government officials, January 28- 
February 1. Ambassador DAVID B. BOLEN, 
German Democratic Republic, was in the De- 
partment for consultations, January 25- 
February 6. Ambassador RICHARD N. 
GARDNER, Rome, was in New York and Wash- 
ington the last week in January in connection 


with the visit of the Italian prime minister to 
the United States. Ambassador PHILIP M. 
KAISER was nominated as the new American 
ambassador to Austria, January 23. He ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, which voted in favor of his nomi- 
nation, February 5. Ambassador LOUIS A. 
LERNER, Norway, resigned his post effective 
January 29. The President has named SIDNEY 
A. RAND, from North Field, Minn., to re- 
place Mr. Lerner. Ambassador-designate 
JAMES W. SPAIN, Turkey, completed a 
schedule of business consultations with U.S. 
companies, under the auspices of the Business 
Council for International Understanding, in 
New York, January 23-24. Ambassador 
WALTER J. STOESSEL JR., Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, consulted in the Department, 
February 25-29, and participated in the March 
5 visit of Federal Republic of Germany Chan- 
cellor WILHELM SCHMIDT. Ambassador 
ROBERT F. WAGNER, Vatican, was in 
Washington the last week in January for con- 
sultations. Ambassador THOMAS J. WAT- 
SON JR., USSR, was recalled from Moscow, 
for consultations in Washington in January. 
JAMES C. NELSON, deputy assistant 


LONDON—Presentation of Superior 
Honor Award to Charles R. Stout, consul 
general at Belfast. With him is his wife, 
Laura. 
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VIENNA—Ambassador Milton A. Wolf 
presents retirement and length-of-service 
awards. Front row, from left: Ferdinand 
Glas, retired; Elfriede Baehr, 25 years; 
Gertrude Laufer, 30; Elisabeth Born, re- 
tired; Mr. Wolf; George S. Yauchuczek, 
25; Heinrich Strandl, 30; Hermine 
Grabner, 25; Michaela Prikryl, 10. Sec- 
ond row: Ludwig Heinberger, 30; 
Leopold Soucek, 10; Erich Kellner, 10; 
Senta Mihelicic, 30; Margarete Kroegler, 
10; Alfred Slabihoud, 30; Franz 
Opawsky, 30; Eduard Hauser, 25; Erich 
Fuchs, 10; Heinrich Eichberger, 30. 


chief of mission, Berlin, was in the Depart- 
ment for consultations, February 15-22. 
ERWIN VON DEN STEINEN, economic/ 
commercial officer, Office of Central Euro- 
pean Affairs, attended a nuclear fuel cycle 
seminar, on Capitol Hill, February 5-7. PAUL 
L. LAASE, deputy director, Office of OECD, 
European Community and Atlantic Political- 
Economic Affairs, attended an informal meet- 
ing, January 31, of the organization’s de- 
velopment assistance committee, at its head- 
quarters in Paris. The meeting addressed the 
role of development assistance in reducing 
production of narcotics source crops. 
ROBERT L. FUNSETH, director, Office 
of Northern European Affairs, traveled to 
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Denmark to participate in a three-day seminar 
on ‘‘NATO’s Northern Crossroads,’’ spon- 
sored by the Danish Foreign Policy Institute. 
Following the seminar, Mr. Funseth traveled to 
Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, Copenhagen and 
Reykjavik, for consultations with foreign and 
embassy officials on pending bilateral issues. 
MICHAEL J. HABIB, officer-in-charge of 
Benelux affairs, traveled to the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxembourg, for consultations 
with U.S. and foreign officials. JAMES V. 
DOANE, JR., Bilateral Relations Section, Of- 
fice of Soviet Union Affairs, traveled to the 
USSR in early December and consulted with 
embassy officials in Moscow and wi h officials 
in Kiev. SANDRA J. GUST of the Exchange 
Section spoke at Princeton University, Feb- 
ruary 7, on ‘‘The Olympics as an International 
Event.”’ JOHN J. FEENEY, previously as- 
signed to the American embassy, Moscow, has 
joined the Economic Section, Office of Soviet 
Union Affairs. STEPHEN J. LEDOGAR, di- 
rector, Office of European Security and Politi- 
cal Affairs, traveled to Brussels, January 14, 
to attend allied consultations on Soviet aggres- 
sion in Afghanistan. CHARLES H. THOMAS, 
deputy director, traveled to Brussels, January 
23-26, for consultations on theater nuclear 
forces and the Special Group. ROGER G. 
HARRISON accompanied MATTHEW NIM- 
ETZ, February 7, to New York for discussions 
with the Helsinki Watch Group. Mr. Harrison 
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also participated in a conference on security 
and cooperation colloquium organized by Con- 
gressman ROBERT DRINAN, February 27. 
MARTIN MCLEAN served as the chief De- 
partment representative on the U.S. delegation 
to the Conference on Security and Cooperation 
Scientific Forum, the week of February 18. 
THOMAS F. TIMBERMAN participated in a 
politico-military simulation at the Army War 
College, January 21-25, at Carlisle, Pa. The 
scenario centered on the Northern Flank. 
JOANNA W. MARTIN attended the NATO 
senior civil emergency planning meeting, at 
NATO headquarters, February 7-8. ERIC 
REHFELD, special assistant, participated in 
the Commander-in-chief of the Atlantic’s 
infrastructure conference, in Norfolk, January 
22-23. 

JOHN J. MARESCA assumed his duties 
as director of the Office of Western European 
Affairs, January 29. ALAN H. FLANIGAN, 
formerly assigned to the Office of Southern 
European Affairs, replaced JAMES STRO- 
MAYER as deputy director, Office of Western 
European Affairs, in late December. Mr. 
Stromayer has departed to assume his new 
duties as the U.S. coordinator for the UN 
Conference on New and Renewable Re- 
sources. WALTER B. LOCKWOOD, eco- 
nomic officer, Office of Canadian Affairs, 
traveled to Ottawa for consultations, Feb- 
ruary 12-13. 
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Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


The bureau has submitted to Congress its 
annual country reports on human rights prac- 
tices. On January 23, Assistant Secretary 
PATRICIA DERIAN participated in a national 
conference on Canadian foreign policy and 
human rights, in Ottawa, at the invitation of 
the Canadian Human Rights Foundation. Ms. 
Derian testified before a joint hearing of the 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittees on In- 
ternational Organizations and Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, February 6, on human rights 
practices in East Asia. On January 31, she met 
with a delegation of visiting European par- 
liamentarians, on the U.S. human rights policy 
and, February 6, she met with the political 
committee of the Council of Europe’s par- 
liamentary assembly. 

STEPHEN E. PALMER JR., joined the 
bureau as senior deputy assistant secretary, 
January 28. On February 9, he traveled to 
Romania for a bilateral roundtable on human 
rights, accompanied by JONATHAN 
GREENWALD, human rights officer for Euro- 
pean affairs. Mr. Palmer also traveled to Bel- 
grade for consultations with U.S. embassy of- 
ficials. On January 25, deputy assistant secre- 
tary STEPHEN COHEN briefed Jewish busi- 
ness leaders from St. Louis on the human 
rights policy. On the same day he also dis- 
cussed the human rights policy at Birming- 
ham-Southern College’s seminar in national 
political leadership. 


On January 24, CHARLES B. SALMON 
JR. briefed Mennonite missionaries on the 
human rights policy. On January 28, he ad- 
dressed a Foreign Service Institute basic offi- 
cers course on the human rights policy. Special 
assistant DAVID MARTIN traveled to Bonn to 
attend the International Commission of Jurists’ 
colloquia on human rights and foreign policy, 
January 16-17. He met in The Hague, January 
18-19, with parliamentarians, government of- 
ficials and non-governmental representatives, 
for discussions on all aspects of the human 
rights policy and its implementation through 
bilateral and multilateral efforts. ROBERTA 
COHEN, human rights officer for interna- 
tional and nongovernmental groups, is serving 
as senior adviser to the UN Commission on 
Human Rights session, which opened in 
Geneva, February 4, and was to continue until 
March 14. Ms. Cohen also served on the U.S. 
delegation to the UN General Assembly, in 
October, consulting on Third Committee 
issues. 

On January 27, the human rights officer 
for European affairs, JON GREENWALD, 
participated in a briefing and discussion on 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND HUMANITAR- 
IAN AFFAIRS—Three staff members 
who had key roles in the country reports 
project are, from left, Kenneth M. Rog- 
ers, deputy director; 7. Jesse Clear, 
human rights officer for the Near East 
and South Asia; and Wanda Hagan, 
intern. 


human rights and the Helsinki accords, spon- 
sored by Congressman ROBERT F. DRINAN, 
at Newton Center, Mass. On February 2, 
BARBARA BOWIE, human rights officer for 
international financial institutions and eco- 
nomic affairs, represented the bureau at a sym- 
posium on human rights in Latin America. The 
symposium took place in Chicago, co-spon- 
sored by the Chicago Bar Association’s young 
lawyers section on human rights, and the 
young lawyers division of the American Bar 
Association. She also addressed a foreign af- 
fairs interdepartmental seminar on human 
rights, January 11. JESSE CLEAR, human 
rights officer for Near East and South Asian 
affairs, addressed the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity campus chapter of Amnesty International, 
February 5, in Baltimore. The human rights 
officer for African affairs, JOHN SALZBERG, 
addressed a visiting group of Colgate Univer- 
sity students on the human rights policy, 
January 14. 


Inspector General’s Office 


The schedule for first-cycle 1980 inspec- 
tions has been revised. The following inspec- 
tions are underway: Bolivia, Ecuador and 
Chile (team leader: C. ARTHUR BORG); Col- 
ombia, Venzuela and Peru (team leader: 
DAVID R. THOMSON); Brazil (team leader: 
Ambassador JAMES B. ENGLE); Japan (team 
leader: FRANCIS J. McNEIL, III); manage- 
ment of Foreign Service national and contract 
employees (team leader: Ambassador WIL- 
LIAM I. CARGO); and medical services (team 
leader: WILLIAM C. HAMILTON). Several 
special audits, including the American Institute 
of Taiwan (team leader: ROBERT J. MAR- 
TENS) and surveys are also underway. 


Inter-American Affairs 


EILEEN HEAPHY, Colombia country 
officer, traveled to New York, February 6, to 
attend a meeting and luncheon at the Colombia 
Center for the minister of justice of Colombia, 
HUGO ESCOBAR SIERRA. 

MYLES FRECHETTE, director of Cuban 
affairs, visited Havana for consultations, 
January 24-February 2. Mr. Frechette was also 
in Miami, December 5-7, and at the UN in 
New York, January 8-9, for meetings related 
to Cuba. 

In January, Chile desk officer PETER D. 
WHITNEY visited Chile for consultations, and 
to attend the annual foreign relations seminar 
sponsored by the Chilean Diplomatic Acad- 
emy. The latter was attended by representa- 
tives of 37 countries, the top six students in the 
academy and 50 private citizens, and included 
seminars led by Chilean professors and ambas- 
sadors in such topics as nonintervention, a new 
world economic order, the new political ten- 
dencies in Europe, the Antarctic, and political 
















INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS— 
Dorothy Saunders receives Meritorious 
Honor Award from former Assistant 
Secretary Viron Vaky for her perform- 
ance as a secretary in the Office of An- 
dean Affairs. Office director Dick Bar- 
nebey is on left. Ms. Saunders has retired 
after more than 30 years’ service. (Photo 
by Franklin A. Better) 


and economic relationships of nations of the 
Pacific basin. 

Assistant Secretary WILLIAM G. BOW- 
DLER conferred with embassy and host coun- 
try officials in several Central American capi- 
tals, January 20-29. He traveled to Madrid, 
London and Bonn, February 2-9, to discuss 
with European officials a range of inter- 
American topics. Deputy assistant secretary 
RALPH C. GUZMAN delivered the keynote 
address at the conference on education of His- 
panics, in San Antonio, February 14-16. 
GEORGE F. JONES succeeded RICHARD E. 
JOHNSON as director, Office of Regional 
Political Programs, January 10. CLAUS W. 
RUSER, director of the Office of East Coast 
Affairs, accompanied General ANDREW J. 
GOODPASTER, the President’s special emis- 
sary, to Argentina and Brazil for consultations 
on the world situation following the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan. RICHARD A. 
McCOY, country officer for the Netherlands 
Antilles, visited Curacao on consultations, 
February 11-14. Mr. McCoy met with Dutch, 
Antillean and consulate general officials, to 
discuss various bilateral issues. 


NEW DELHI—At conference of UN In- 
dustrial Development Organization are, 
from left, U.S. minister Lloyd Jones, 
Paris; John McDonald, U.S. representa- 
tive to the conference; Jack Leary, U.S. 
representative to the organization. 
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International Organization 
Affairs 


Assistant Secretary CHARLES WILLIAM 
MAYNES was the opening speaker for the 
multilateral diplomacy course at the Foreign 
Service Institute, February 4. He also partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on the ‘‘UN at 
35,’’ sponsored by the United Nations Associ- 
ation, New York, February 8. Mr. Maynes was 
a keynote speaker at the 17th Georgetown in- 
vitational model UN, at the Shoreham 
Americana, February 22. On February 26, he 
spoke at the media-diplomai seminar sponsored 
by the Bureau of Public Affairs. He also 
spoke at the World Affairs Center, University 
of Minnesota, February 29, on ‘“‘The World 
in 1980: America’s Basic Options.”’ 

MARION V. CREEKMORE, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for economic and develop- 
ment policy, served as U.S. representative to 
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the committee of the whole, in New York, 
January 14-16. He also attended the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment meeting on north/south economic 
issues, in Paris, February 25-26. BARBARA 
GOOD, director, International Women’s Pro- 
grams, was the alternate delegate to the 28th 
session of the UN Commission on the Status of 
Women, Vienna, February 25-March 5. LINE 
HEYNIGER, Secretariat to U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, served as an ad- 
viser to the delegation. Ms. Good also was the 
keynote speaker for the central Florida busi- 
ness and professional women’s clubs’ banquet, 
February 16, in Winter Haven, Fla. Ambas- 
sador JOHN McDONALD served as U.S. 
representative to the third general conference 
of the UN Industrial Development Organiza- 
tion, in New Delhi, January 21-February 8. 
JOHN D. FOX, director, development and 
humanitarian programs, served as alternate 
representative, and WILLIAM FALKNER, 
Office of Development and Humanitarian Pro- 
grams, served as adviser to the special session 
of the governing council of the UN Develop- 
ment Program in New York, February 11-15. 
HERBERT G. WING, deputy director, de- 
velopment and humanitarian programs, served 
as alternate representative to the annual meet- 
ing of the executive board of UNICEF, in New 
York, February 14. FRANK LANCETTI, Of- 
fice for Science and Technology, and JOHN 
HOPE, Office of International Economic Po! 
icy, served as advisers to the first session of 
the Intergovernmental Committee for Science 
and Technology, of the UN, in New York, 
January 28-February 2. 

LAUREAL SHEA, Office of UN Political 
Affairs, served as alternate representative to 
the UN special committee on charter review, in 
Manila, January 28-February 22. RICHARD 
T. MILLER, Office of International Economic 
Policy, served as adviser to the high-level 
group on the new international development 
strategy, of the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development, in Geneva, January 28-February 
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5. JAMES STROMAYER, U.S. coordinator 
for the UN Energy Conference, served as al- 
ternate representative, and JOHN SIMMONS, 
Office of International Policy, served as ad- 
viser to the preparatory committee of the UN 
conference on new and renewable sources of 
energy, in New York, February 4-8. NEIL A. 
BOYER, director, health and narcotics pro- 
grams, discussed the January session of the 
World Health Organization’s executive board, 
at a meeting of the National Council on Inter- 
national Health, in Washington, February 5. 

GORDON S. BROWN, from the Bureau 
of Economic and Business Affairs, has been 
designated director of the Office of Inter- 
national Economic Policy. He is replacing 
WILLIAM EDGAR, who has been assigned to 
that bureau. EDMOND McGILL has trans- 
ferred from Bonn to the International Man- 
agement Staff, where he is serving as a man- 
agement analyst. DIANE MANAGO has been 
assigned to the office of the U.S. coordinator 
for the UN conference on new and renewable 
sources of energy, from the office of the Under 
Secretary for Management. MARIA ROD- 
GERS has been assigned to the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel. KEVIN EDWARDS has accepted a po- 
sition in the Bureau of Public Affairs. PETER 
LONDONO has transferred from Guyana to the 
Agriculture Directorate. SUZANNE BOOTH 
has resigned. The following are new interns 
serving in the bureau: MAUREEN CARTY, in 
the development and humanitarian programs 
directorate; ALANE HARRINGTON, in the 
UNESCO directorate; and GUY MORLEY, in 
the Office of Multilateral Policy and Coordi- 
nation. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary MORRIS 
DRAPER briefed members of the international 
fellows program of the Army War College, in 
the Department, January 23. Deputy assistant 
secretary JOSEPH TWINAM met with partici- 
pants in the Department’s executive-diplomat 
seminar, January 16. JOHN HIRSH, deputy 
director, Office of Israeli and Arab/Israeli Af- 
fairs, traveled to Pittsburgh, January 15, to 
address a colloquium on Israel, sponsored by 
the International Securities Studies Center of 
the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Hirsh accom- 
panied UN Ambassador DONALD McHENRY 
to the Middle East, February 9-20. JOHN 
SCOTT, political/military officer, discussed 
the Middle East peace process with officers 
studying at the Armed Forces Staff College, in 
the Department, January 7. On January 15, 
Mr. Scott addressed the Arlington Jaycees. 
From March 1-15 Mr. Scott traveled to Israel, 
Egypt, Syria and Jordan. 

Egyptian Affairs director CHARLES E. 
MARTHINSEN addressed the membership of 
the Shenandoah Manufacturers Association on 
‘*Middle East Peace Prospects,’’ in Winches- 
er, Va., January 22. Mr. Marthinsen briefed 
members of tne American Jewish Committee in 
New York, on the eve of their. departure for 
visits to Egypt and Israel, January 30. On 
January 29, Mr. Marthinsen spoke to a Na- 
tional War College class on Egyptian-Libyan 
relations. On February 2, he addressed Marine 
Corps reservists on ‘‘Egypt and the Middle 


East’’ and, on February 11, he briefed Na- 
tional War College students planning to visit 
Egypt. 

JAMES W. EIGHMIE JR., former com- 
mercial attache at Embassy Cairo, consulted in 
the Department following his return to the 
United States. Mr. Eighmie is scheduled for as- 
signment as chief of the Economic/Commercial 
Section at Embassy Damascus. ALAN ROY, 
country officer for Libya, spoke before the 
Bladensburg Maryland Rotary, January 24. On 
January 22, RONALD NEUMANN, country 
officer for Jordan, met with students from 
Stetson College, in the Department. DAVID 
WINN, country officer for Lebanon, discussed 
our Mideast policy with a group from Western 
Maryland State College, in the Department, 
January 21. 

Colonel WOOLF GROSS led a joint 
State/Defense team to three lower Gulf 
countries—Oman, United Arab Emirates, and 
Qatar—in late January. The team presented 
the report of the survey of Oman’s defense 
needs, in Muscat, and did brief evaluations of 
security requirements in the other two coun- 
tries. Col. Gross also represented the bureau as 
a member of the McGiffert mission in Paki- 
stan, in early February. GEORGE E. 
LICHTBLAU, labor adviser, lectured at the 
Wharton School of Business, University of 
Pennsylvania, on labor in the Maghreb. J. 
PETER DODD, former labor attache in Oslo, 
has come on board as the new regional labor 


COLOMBO, Sri Lanka— After cutting 
ribbon, Ambassador W. Howard Wrig- 
gins enters the new embassy snack bar. 





TUNIS—At awards ceremony, from left: 
Jamel Eddine Ben Miled, Ahmed Qutub, 
Ambassador Stephen W. Bosworth, Ann I. 
Cyr, William F. Gresham, Mohamed 
Hassan, Slaheddine Louati, Emir Ayadi. 


adviser. He replaces GEORGE LICHTBLAU, 
who is retiring from the Foreign Service. 
GEORGE B. LAMBRAKIS, director, re- 
gional affairs, accompanied a joint executive- 
congressional trip headed by Office of Man- 
agement and Budget director JAMES McIN- 
TYRE and House Budget Committee chairman 
ROBERT GIAIMO, to Israel and Egypt, Feb- 
ruary 12-18, in connection with the security 
and economic assistance programs under con- 
sideration for those countries. DAVID A. 
KORN, director, Office of Israeli and Arab/ 
Israeli Affairs, traveled January 24-February 
4, with Ambassador SOL LINOWTIZ to Lon- 
don, Tel Aviv, Riyadh, Cairo and Marrakech, 
in connection with the West Bank/Gaza au- 
tonomy negotiations. SANDRA BUERLE 
traveled to Tel Aviv and Cairo, for the au- 
tonomy negotiations, January 4-February 4. 

THOMAS R. TURLEY SR. has returned 
to the bureau after providing administrative 
support at Baghdad during June-December. 
Ambassador GEORGE M. LANE, Embassy 
Sana, consulted in the Department, February 
19-March 5. 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


Egyptian President ANWAR EL-SADAT 
and minister of defense General KAMAL 
HANNAL ALI made a brief visit to the field 
mission on February 4. JOHN W. DIXON, 
contractor for the mission, visited in February. 
Director C. WILLIAM KONTOS traveled to 
the Middle East, stopping in London, Cairo, 
the Sinai, Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. He returned 
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via New York where he participated in a semi- 
nar on Middle East affairs at Columbia Uni- 
versity. BARRY S. KNAUF, associate director 
for contracts, left for two weeks’ temporary 
duty at the field mission, February 15. LESLIE 
E. JACOBS, engineer, and RUDY HALL, on 
loan to the mission from the Bureau for Inter- 
national Narcotic Matters, were at the field 
mission in February. JOHN W. CAMPBELL 
arrived at the field mission for a tour of duty as 
a liaison officer. ALAN GORDON completed 
his tour of duty at the field mission and is 
presently assigned to AID’s Office of Financial 
Management. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary THOMAS R. PICK- 
ERING accompanied Presidential science ad- 
viser FRANK PRESS and a delegation of other 
officials, including PIERRE SHOSTAL and 
CALVIN MEHLERT of the Office of Cooper- 
ative Science and Technology Programs, to 
Beijing, for the first meeting of the U.S.- 
People’s Republic of China Joint Commission, 
January 22-24. Among the documents signed 
were two protocols for cooperation in earth- 
quake studies and earth sciences. A memoran- 
dum of understanding on Landsat cooperation 
was also signed. Mr. Pickering stopped in 
Tokyo, January 25, for meetings with Japanese 
government officials to discuss nuclear issues. 
He also met with the newly-selected general 
panel of the bureau’s advisory committee for 
its first meeting, January 17. On January 16, 
Mr. Pickering met with French nuclear offi- 
cials in Washington and, or January 18, with 
British officials in London, for nuclear bilat- 
eral discussions. 
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On January 3, RICHARD E. BENEDICK, 
coordinator of population affairs, participated 
as a panelist in a meeting of an international 
parliamentarian working group on population, 
which met at the Capitol. Participants included 
a number of U.S. senators and representatives, 
parliamentarians from 14 countries and the 
European Parliament; RAFAEL SALAS, 
executive director of the UN Fund for Popula- 
tion Activities; and the presidents of the 
Population Council and the Worldwatch Insti- 
tute. Mr. Benedick addressed a Washington 
meeting of non-governmental organizations 
active in international population programs, on 
current global policy trends and requirements 
in population assistance and biomedical re- 
search, January 16. He also spoke before a 
January 25 meeting of Members of Congress 
for Peace Through Law, on ‘‘Population and 
U.S. Foreign Policy.”’ 

NORMAN TERRELL, deputy assistant 
secretary for science and technology, led a 
U.S. delegation to Japan, January 19-27, to 
discuss a new agreement on space cooperation. 
BILL L. LONG, director of the Office of Food 
and Natural Resources, and DONALD R. 
KING, director of the Office of Environment 
and Health, attended the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in San Francisco, January 6-8. Mr. 
Long was invited to participate in the sessions 
of the Association Committee on Arid Lands, 
and Dr. King presented a paper on the Man and 
the Biosphere Program. EDWARD C. BITT- 
NER, Office of Food and Natural Resources, 
attended the U.S.-Mexico border working 
group meeting and the U.S.-Mexico Guayule 
meeting, in Mexico City, January 13-25. 

January 28-February 1, EDWARD A. 
MAINLAND, Office of Environment and 
Health, was the U.S. representative at the 
Caribbean Environmental Action Plan meeting, 
in Caracas. MARTIN PROCHNIK, Office of 
Energy Technology Cooperation, was a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the 1981 
preparatory mesting of the UN Conference on 
New and Renewables, February 8, in New 
York. 

MORRIS D. BUSBY, acting deputy as- 
sistant secretary for oceans and fisherizs af- 
fairs, and JOHN W. ZEROLIS, Office of 
Oceans and Polar Affairs, participated in a 
delegation to Mexico City led by Under Sec- 
retary MATTHEW NIMETZ, to discuss a joint 
marine contingency plan for oil and hazardous 
substances spills. During the meetings, 
January 14-18, preliminary negotiations were 
completed on a draft agreement for a coopera- 
tive relationship between the United States and 
Mexico, to deal with the protection of the ma- 
rine environment from pollution. Mr. Busby, 
accompanied by BRIAN HALLMAN, Office 
of Fisheries Affairs, again traveled to Mexico 
City, January 30-February 1, to negotiate with 
Mexican officials with respect to fisheries for 
tuna. The United States has been attempting to 
reach agreement with Mexico and other Latin 
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American nations regarding a new regime to 
conserve, manage and provide access to the 
tuna resources of the eastern Pacific Ocean. 

The deputy assistant secretary for envi- 
ronment, health, and natural resources, WIL- 
LIAM A. HAYNE, with representatives from 
the Department of the Interior, participated in 
discussions in Alaska with state and local gov- 
ernment officials and organizations, January 
20-27, on the proposed migratory caribou 
treaty with Canada. He was accompanied by 
THOMAS PARKER of the Office of Food and 
Natural Resources. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Director REGINALD BARTHOLOMEW 
and TED McNAMARA traveled to Paris for 
consultations with French foreign ministry of- 
ficials, on a number of topics of mutual inter- 
est January 10-11. IRWIN PERNICK, 
MARK EASTON and LINDA PFEIFLE lec- 
tured at the Defense Institute of Security As- 
sistance Management, at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton. DOUGLAS KEENE and 
members of the U.S. defense team traveled to 
Pakistan, February 1-7. Deputy director 
JAMES G. SAMPAS addressed a Radio Corp. 
of America symposium, on the operations of 
the Office of Munitions Control. FLOYD 
WATKINS assumed his position as a research 
clerk, February 18. Deputy director STEVE 
STEINER attended a meeting in Paris, on arms 
control talks, with French officials, January 
26-30. MICHAEL STRUTZEL and JANICE 
GIESEY joined the staff in February. PAT- 
RICK GARLAND joined the staff January 14. 


Public Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM J. 
DYESS addressed the downtown Rotary Club, 


in Detroit, January 30; the National Grain 
Trade Council, in Los Angeles, January 31; 
the Upper Midwest Council, in Minneapolis, 
February 12; and the Oklahoma Press Associa- 
tion, in Oklahoma City, February 15. In each 
of these cities he also had numerous radio and 
TV interviews, including a prime-time half 
hour on KNBC in Los Angeles. NANCY 
BECK, formerly of the Vice President’s press 
office, reported to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary, February 4, as secretary to deputy 
assistant secretary TOM RESTON. 

Office of Public Programs: A special 
briefing for the National Association of 
Evangelicals was held February 5. U.S.-Soviet 
relations were discussed by F. ALLEN HAR- 
RIS, current political developments in the 
eastern Mediterranean by EDWARD DIL- 
LERY, and narcotic matters by EDWIN 
CORR. 

The briefing was organized by DORIS 
WILLIAMSON. 

The first seminar for speechwriters was 
conducted by DOROTHY SARNOFF, Feb- 
ruary 14-15. Nine officers participated in this 
special training program, initiated by TEX 
HARRIS, for officers who do speechwriting 
for the Department’s principals. BETTY 
CHRISTIANA served as coordinator. Fourteen 
scholars participated in a January 14-18 
scholar-diplomat seminar on politico-military 
affairs. These seminars are designed to provide 
an opportunity for a professional exchange of 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS—Tehran escapee 
Bob Anders and his wife, right, are 
greeted by former colleagues in the Of- 
fice of Public Programs. From left: 
Christine Murray, Marie Bland, Mary 
Stroman, Connie Dunaway, Diana Hen- 
shaw and Anita Stockman. 


views and expertise between scholars and De- 
partment officers working in similar fields. 
Coordinators for the seminar were BETTY 
CHRISTIANA and GREG RUBINSTEIN. A 
special briefing for the U.S. Army War Col- 
lege international fellows, representing 17 
countries, was held January 23. Sessions in- 
cluded presentations on Europe, the Middle 
East, East Asia, Africa and inter-American 
affairs, plus a luncheon in the Henry Clay 
Room hosted by Mr. Harris. Ms. Christiana 
was program officer for this briefing. 

FRED COOPER of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and MARIE BLAND of Public Programs 
coordinated the briefing for 80 allied officers 
from the Inter-American Defense College, 
January 23, in the Department. Speakers in- 
cluded JOHN A. BUSHNELL and LUIGI 
EINAUDI. The 1980 diplomats-in-residence 
came to the Department for consultations, 
January 21-23, and met with DAVID NEW- 
SOM, BEN READ, HARRY BARNES, 
GEORGE SPRINGSTEEN, JACK MAT- 
LOCK, MICHAEL STERNER, HENRY 
PRECHT, ROBERT KEELEY, GARY MAT- 
THEWS and AVIS BOHLEN. The briefings 
were coordinated by JILL BYRNES of the 
Foreign Service Institute and Ms. Bland. 
DIANE KELLY arranged 39 briefings in the 
Department, January 15-February 15. Visiting 
groups included Brookings business executives 
and model UN participants. Assistant Sec- 
retaries HODDING CARTER III and J. 
BRIAN ATWOOD were co-hosts as an eighth- 
floor luncheon at which Senator EDMUND 
MUSKIE was the keynote speaker. The lunch- 
eon was arranged by Ms. Kelly. BARBARA 
BOLLER represented the bureau at the Na- 
tional Religious Broadcasters convention at the 
Hilton Hotel, January 23. 

Thirty-seven vice presidents of inter- 
national corporations attended an executive- 





diplomat seminar in the Department, January 
15-16. DEANE R. HINTON, assistant secre- 
tary for economic and business affairs, met 
with them. Also participating were RUTH 
PHILLIPS, MICHAEL CALINGAERT, 
MICHAEL ELY, ALBERT ZUCCA, SHER- 
ROD McCALL, RUTH GOLDBERG, AN- 
THONY ALBRECHT, JOHN BUSHNESS and 
JOSEPH TWINAM. JOHN MOORE, chairman 
of the Export-Import Bank, discussed export 
financing. Coordinators for the seminar were 
ALBERT ZUCCA, Ms. Bland of Public Pro- 
grams and JIM LEE of Economic and Business 
Affairs. 

Office personnel gave a reception for their 
colleague, ROBERT ANDERS, and his fam- 
ily. Attending were WILLIAM D. BLAIR JR., 
deputy assistant secretary, as well as former 
members of Public Programs, including 
JAMES MONTGOMERY, KEN LONG- 
MYER, JUDY RYAN, ANITA STOCKMAN, 
GERI LE PAGE and ROSALIE DANGELO. 

HENDRICK WOODS and CONSTANCE 
DUNAWAY represented the bureau at the an- 
nual Washington Post debate on foreign pol- 
icy, February 5. Mr. Harris was keynote 
speaker, February 8, at a two-day Latin 
American seminar, at Saddle Brook School, 
Saddle Brook, N.J. Ms. Henshaw attended the 
executive performace seminar at Berkeley 
Springs, W.Va., January 20-25. Ms. Le Page 
left Public Programs for a position-in the 
Bureau of African Affairs. 

Office of Press Relations: Mr. Reston 
traveled to Norfolk, February 26, to speak at 
the Douglas MacArthur Foundation banquet. 
He spoke at a forum on Iran, January 28. 
JOSEPH REAP spoke before a group of 
Chapin High School students, February 13, 
about general foreign policy. 

Office of Public Communication: ANN 
HANSON has joined the correspondence man- 
agement division as a team leader. She was 
reassigned from the Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center, Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division. 

Office of the Historian: DANA 
JOHNSON resigned, February 8, to accept a 
position in private industry. 

Executive Office: KEVIN DWARDS, 
formerly of the Bureau of International Or- 
ganization Affairs executive office, has joined 
this office as a clerk typist. 


Refugee Affairs 


Coordinator VICTOR H. PALMIERI 
traveled to Southeast Asia, February 2-18, to 
attend the East Asian chiefs-of-mission confer- 
ence in Singapore. He visited refugee camps 
and discussed refugee affairs with government 
officials in Hong Kong and Indonesia. On his 
return, he also stopped in London for taiks 
with British officials on refugee assistance and 
resettlement. He also attended a breakfast 
meeting hosted by ROSALYNN CARTER, 
January 29, with members of the congressional 
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women’s delegation that visited Thailand and 
Kampuchea in November. That afternoon he 
addressed a White House meeting of the Na- 
tional Cambodia Crisis Committee, also 
chaired by Mrs. Carter. On January 24 Mr. 
Palmieri spoke to the mayors’ task force on In- 
dochinese refugees, at a meeting of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors. He addressed the an- 
nual meeting of the American Council of Vol- 
untary Agencies, in New York, January 30. He 
chaired meetings of representatives of the vol- 
untary agencies that resettle Indochinese refu- 
gees, January 25, and of the Interagency 
Committee on Refugee Affairs, February 1. 
FRANK E. LOY was named deputy U.S. 
coordinator for refugee affairs, with the per- 
sonal rank of ambassador, January 25. He at- 
tended the executive meeting of the UN high 
commissioner for refugees, in Geneva, January 
27-31. Mr. Loy then traveled to Pakistan, 
January 31-February 7, for a first-hand view 
of the Afghan refugee situation, including vis- 
its to refugee camps and talks with officials of 
the Pakistani government and international re- 
lief organizations. He was accompanied by 
RONALD DAVIDSON of the Office of Refu- 
gee Programs, CHRISTIAN R. HOLMES of 
the Office of Foreign Disaster Relief, and 
MARIE GRIFFIN of the Center for Disease 
Control. On February 13, Mr. Loy testified 
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before the House Foreign Affairs Subcommit- 
tee on Africa. 

Staff member FRANK MOSS, and JERE 
BROH-KAHN of the Office of Refugee Pro- 
grams, joined a team of representatives from 
the voluntary agencies and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for an as- 
sessment of Indochinese refugee resettlement 
in the Seattle area, February 4-8. Before re- 
turning to Washington, Mr. Broh-Kahn also 
visited the new Indochinese transit facilities at 
Hamilton Air Force Base, near San Francisco. 
SHEPARD LOWMAN is on temporary detail 
as associate coordinator for domestic resettle- 
ment. In that capacity, he traveled to Geneva, 
February 5-12, for talks with the UN high 
commissioner for refugees, on training and 
orientation of Indochinese refugees destined 
for the United States. On February 14, Mr. 
Lowman, assistant coordinator for domestic 
programs CAROL HECKLINGER and staff 
member JOSEPH COLEMAN met with the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies and 
private agency representatives in New York. 
Mr. Broh-Kahn, CARL HARRIS and FORD 
BROWN of the Office of Refugee Programs 
also met with resettlement agencies in New 
York, February 15. JOANNA CAPLAN has 
joined the staff as congressional and public 
affairs officer. @ 


DEPARTMENT OF LOOK-ALIKES 


Mr. O’Connor 


Mr. Leidel 


HE EDITORS of the NEWSLETTER hereby introduce OUR Donald and 
the other Donald. OUR Donald is Donald C. Leidel, executive director 
of the Bureau of European Affairs. The other Donald is Donald O’Connor, 
the actor and song-and-dance man. (Is there a Jimmy Durante in the De- 


partment?) 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


—(Continued from inside front cover) 


‘Selective quotations’ 
BAMAKO, MALI 


DEAR SIR: 


As a career Foreign Service 
officer, I take exception to Mr. 
Watzman’s selective quotations 
drawn from our conversation in 
October which give the impression 
that my sole concern is to serve 
with my husband. Yet, at the same 
time I find it curious that the au- 
thor of ‘‘Life in the Foreign Serv- 
ice; Bamako’’ (NEWSLETTER, Janu- 
ary) could find only one positive 
statement about Bamako to attrib- 
ute to me after an hour’s conver- 
sation about life in Bamako, ne- 
glecting all reference to frequent 
electrical outages, horrendous 
potholes, uncollected garbage, 
clouds of mosquitos and constant 
telephone problems. 

I congratulate the Department 
on its tandem assignment policy 
for Foreign Service couples. Dur- 
ing a time when fewer FSOs are 
willing to accept overseas assign- 
ments because of their spouses’ 
own Career interests, it seems a 
particularly effective system for 
staffing our posts abroad. But, is it 
necessary for the Department to 
send the editor of the NEWSLETTER 
to the most difficult-to-staff mis- 
sion on each continent to instill a 
desire in its personnel to serve at 
‘*hardship posts?’’ Why are posi- 
tions in places like Bamako al- 
lowed to remain vacant for months 
when similar positions in western 
Europe are oversubscribed? What- 
ever happended to Foreign Service 
discipline and the ‘‘needs of the 
Service’ refrain that we heard at 
least once a day in our A100 class? 

Sincerely, 
LINDA M. WAUCHOPE 


A thank-you note 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 

This is a small note to thank 
you for the time, trouble and 
thought you have put into your 
article—‘‘Life in the Foreign 
Service’’—in the January News- 
LETTER. One sentence you used 
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particularly appealed to me. ‘‘I 
wanted to spend time with Foreign 
Service families who, invisible to 
most Americans, represent the 
United States in un-Parislike 
posts.”’ 

My husband is long retired, 
but not being East Coast people, 
whenever we returned to the 
United States or came back on 
home leave we found inevitably 
that the only clue people in general 
had as to our employment was that 
if you got into trouble abroad you 
should go to the American consul 
who would probably spring you 
from jail if necessary or possibly 
pay your way home if you were 
destitute. Ambassadors were 
known all to be wealthy and social, 
who continuously went to fes- 
tivities attired in formal clothes, 
and between that and the man who 
rescued you, there was nothing. 

The world has changed enor- 
mously but there is still not a very 
clear picture of what the Foreign 
Service does. Out of this horrible 
hostage thing there might yet 
emerge a positive note—a glimmer 
of understanding in others not only 
about countries and cultures, but of 
simple and fairly intelligent people 
who think it worthwhile and of 
interest, sometimes at some risk, to 
serve their own country as best 
they can. It is called esprit de 
corps. Hopefully it may return to 
our land some better day. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs. N.S.) ELIZABETH G. 
HASELTON 


Slow-thinking computer 


Moscow 
DEAR SIR: 

I very much enjoyed your 
January article on the Wang com- 
puter and the Department’s con- 
tinuing efforts to utilize the prod- 
ucts of high technology. It made 
me wonder all the more, however, 
why the NEWSLETTER’S listings of 
personnel transfers, retirements, 
etc., are persistently four to six 
months out of date. I would 
think—no doubt naively—that 
such information could be put into 
any Model One computer and be 


available at the push of a button at 
presstime. Now I am beginning to 
wonder: Does the Department 
really know where we are before 
we send in our first paycheck 
tracer. Or perhaps do you also 
utilize the Foreign Service 
Lounge? 
Sincerely, 
RUDOLF VILEM PERINA 


We editors of the NEWSLET- 
TER, let it be said, are so up-to- 
date that the Department's com- 
puter can’t keep up with us. We 
wish the computer would feed us 
more timely listings each month. 
But it refuses to do so. 


Communicator promotions 


(The following is one of sev- 
eral letters received by the NEws- 
LETTER on this subject.) 


MANILA 
DEAR SIR: 


The seasoned Foreign Service 
communicator does not have to re- 
flect very long or very hard on the 
substance of Mr. Correri’s letter in 
the January NEWSLETTER relating 
to communicators’ promotions, 
and the substance of the director 
general’s reply, to conclude that 
the response of the director general 
is unacceptable. 

Mr. Correri’s points are ex- 
tremely well-taken, and the re- 
sponse by Ambassador Barnes does 
little more than confirm that the 
staff corps will always exist as 
second-class citizens and be sub- 
ject to treatment that would be un- 
thinkable for the FSOs. The fact is 
that, because of personnel mis- 
management within the Office of 
Communications in past years, and 
the lack of promotions and attend- 
ant recognition, many of the of- 
fice’s most seasoned and capable 
people have left. It is no great se- 
cret that the office is now found- 
ering due to a lack of qualified per- 
sonnel to staff middle-management 
positions. Worse is that this situa- 
tion appears destined te become 
more acute, and attitudes such as 
that embodied in the performance 
of the recent promotion panels and 
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Ambassador Barnes’ letter are 
central to the problem. Having 
served on the panel that rewrote 
overseas job descriptions for com- 
munications electronics officers in 
1978, I know how astounded I was 
to find that ours was the first such 
effort in 14 years! Such neglect 
seems to typify the Department’s 
attitude towards those who provide 
the communications services so 
vital to the Department in today’s 
volatile world. 

The response of the director 
general serves only to confirm Mr. 
Correri’s observation that the per- 
formance of the communications 
panels was indeed poor, and thus 
not in the best interests of the 
Foreign Service. 

Sincerely, 
Gary A. RICHARDSON 


Seniors as ‘scapegoats’ 


BERLIN (E) 


DEAR SIR: 

I have just seen an article [in 
the International Herald Tribune] 
and wish to protest the references 
therein to older employees (‘‘sen- 
ior officials,’’ a term which in this 
context I take to include staff per- 
sonnel as well), with its implica- 
tion that our presence is responsi- 
ble for, among other things, the 
slow promotion rate and resulting 
low morale of our colleagues. 

I am weary of hearing that we 
are to blame for the ills affecting 
the Foreign Service and would like 
to remind those who so casually 
use the term, ‘‘logjam,’’ that they 
are talking about human beings, 
dedicated employees who should 
have the same rights as everyone 
else in the Foreign Service. Thanks 
to a biased and cooperative Su- 
preme Court and an apparently in- 
different Congress, we do not. 

It has been a year since the 
Bradley- Vance decision, and the 
Foreign Service still does not have 
its act together. In any case, hav- 
ing won their suit, good taste if not 
good sportsmanship would now re- 
quire that the Department cease 
using the older employees as 
scapegoats and, if they can’t solve 
the problems of the Service, at 
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least stop blaming them on the em- 
ployees. 

Sincerely, 

Mary R. CaRDoso 


Our ex-employees in Viet-Nam 
BANGKOK 
DEAR SIR: 


Since the writing of Mr. Al- 
litto’s letter concerning former 
U.S. Government employees in 
Viet-Nam, which appeared in the 
February NEWSLETTER, authority 
has been granted and the Depart- 
ment of State and Justice have 
agreed on criteria for the parole of 
former U.S. Government employ- 
ees and their families now in 
Viet-Nam who served less than the 
15 years required for receiving 
special immigrant visas. 

To date we have not had op- 
portunity to exercise this authority 
and parole any of our former na- 
tional colleagues with less than 15 
years’ service. Nor, unfortunately, 
do we have the impression that the 
Viet-Namese authorities are 


®ur Very Own 
Chronicle 


Fifteen years ago, in March, 
the NEWSLETTER reported that: 

A Marine security guard and 
three building employees were 
cited for discovering and dis- 
mantling a time bomb in a sixth- 
floor hallway at Embassy Bogota 
.... The Department, accepting 
guidance from its Committee on 
China, Glass and Silver, began 
buying American-made tableware 
for embassies and official resi- 
dences, as part of an effort to com- 
bat the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem .... Robert A. Lewis, the 
‘**Flying Consul,’’ was given a 
rave notice in the Congressional 
Record for learning how to fly an 
airplane, the better to perform his 
duties in Korea . . . Consul gen- 
eral Henry H. Ford, 52, was killed 
in an auto accident on the Au- 
tobahn, near Frankfurt. 
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greatly concerned with the cases of 
former U.S. Government employ- 
ees in Viet-Nam, or that it will 
grant them exit permits with any 
alacrity. For that matter, it is not 
clear that the authorities there will 
allow many if any persons who had 
a close identification with the 
United States to participate in the 
orderly departure program. 

Nevertheless, we will con- 
tinue working in the Viet-Namese 
processing unit in Bangkok to as- 
sure that when former U.S. Gov- 
ernment employees get out of 
Viet-Nam we are in a position to 
do everything possible to help 
them travel to the United States. 

If our Foreign Service col- 
leagues have heard from former 
Viet-Namese employees who wish 
to come to the United States, 
please let us know by letter or by 
cable captioned Bangkok for VPU. 
Give us as much information as 
you can about their former em- 
ployment, present whereabouts and 
family members who might ac- 
company them. The more we know 
the better able we are to help them. 


Sincerely, 
R. H. MILTON 
Counselor for consular affairs 


Foes of the language 


DAMASCUS 
DEAR SIR: 


I have read with some trepi- 
dation that we are to have an ‘‘au- 
tomated letter sortation’’ system. I 
tried without success to find ‘‘sor- 
tation’ in the dictionary. Perhaps 
‘*sortition,’’ the casting of lots, 
was intended. 

Apparently the struggle to re- 
sist English language puffery was 
lost when the Department initiated 
“‘emergency visitation travel.’’ 
(Thank God, even in the era of 
heightened consciousness, I have 
never received a visitation.) 

I feél obliged to raise my 
voice in protestution over this em- 
brodieration of the language. Can 
the NEWSLETTER provide any in- 
termediation? 


Sincerely, 
Davip G. NEWTON 
Deputy chief of mission @ 
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American 
diplomacy 
1780 


By JAN K. HERMAN 
MARCH 1780 


BULL IN A CHINA SHOP 


The armed neutrality proclamation of last month 
bodes well for the war effort. Since many convoys on 
neutral ships will now sail armed, Britain will find it 
more difficult to intercept them and confiscate their car- 
goes, some destined for America. To counter the new 
reality in European waters, British warships will have to 
be recalled from duty in America. 

Franklin confers with Vergennes, pointing out that 
the time is ripe for another French fleet and an ex- 
peditionary force of King Louis’ troops. The French 
foreign minister agrees in principle and promises to 
bring up the matter at the next meeting of the King’s 
Council. 

The Marquis de Lafayette, about to return to 
America after several months at home, is delighted by 
the prospect of a greater French commitment to his 
favorite cause. On the 14th he embarks with the happy 
news. 

Armed neutrality requires a change in American 
policy as well. Franklin sees the value of recognizing 
the sanctity of neutral shipping and writes to the presi- 
dent of the Congress: *‘... I have . . . instructed our 
ships to bring in no more neutral ships, as such prizes 
occasion much litigation and create ill blood.”’ 

There is little cause for other optimism. The old 
man has his hands full with an assortment of problems. 
He spends far too much of his time unsnarling 
America’s tangled maritime affairs, the latest being a 
strike by unpaid seamen. Many refuse to sail aboard 
American vessels until they have been given prize 
money promised them. Marooned at a French pier with- 
out a crew is the Alliance, a reliable vessel Franklin 
often depends upon to carry home his dispatches. 

The situation is complicated by the continuing es- 
capades of the unstable Captain Landais, a French naval 
officer whose insane jealousy of John Paul Jones has 
nearly led to personal violence on several occasions. It 
was during the engagement between the ‘‘Bonhomme 
Richard’’ and the ‘‘Seranis’’ last September that Land- 
ais, commanding the Alliance, actually fired a broadside 
into the Richard, probably hastening that vessel’s de- 


mise. During a recent cruise of American vessels in the 
North Sea, feelings ran so high between Landais and 
Jones that the Frenchman now demands a court-martial 
in America both to clear his name and discredit his 
rival. 

Franklin responds to such hindrances by begging 
the Congress ‘‘. . . that some person of skill in such 
affairs may be appointed, in the character of a consul, to 
take charge of them.”’ 

When not occupied with these matters, the diplo- 
mat has other crises to contend with. The desperate state 
of American credit is one. Hoping to ease the pressure 
on the treasury at home, the Congress has further de- 
valued the already valueless currency by 40 to 1. This 
action has badly stung French creditors, who collec- 
tively see an investment of $200 million shrink to $5 
million overnight. Vergennes points out that many 
Frenchmen now feel themselves ‘‘plundered.’’ Franklin 
finds the situation an acute embarrassment, having 
learned of the devaluation through secondary sources. 
He writes to the Congress for clarification. ‘‘As I have 
had no letter explaining this matter, I have only been 
able to say that it is probably misunderstood, and I am 





(One of a series) 





confident the Congress has not done, nor will do 
anything unjust towards strangers who have given us 
Cita .. 4 

Yet all these headaches are trifling compared to the 
discomfort brought on by the reappearance of John 
Adams. Having recently arrived in Paris from America, 
the stuffy New Englander has thus far acted like a bull 
in a china shop, upsetting the diplomatic environment 
Franklin has so delicately fashioned. His angry letters to 
the French foreign minister, and his tactless remarks 
about French ‘‘dissipation, vanity and knavery,’’ have 
stirred Vergennes’ wrath. Adams’ instructions are to act 
as a peace commissioner once negotiations with Britain 
begin, yet he sees himself as a full-fledged ambassador 
and continues to act as such. Vergennes coolly refers to 
him as Mr. Adams, the assistant at the conferences for a 
peace. His puritan temper inflamed, and with little to 
occupy him, Adams broods over this slap in the face and 
concocts more mischief for Franklin to undo. @ 
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Samuel D. Berger, 68, former 
ambassador to South Korea and dep- 
uty ambassador to Viet-Nam, died of 
cancer at his home on February 12. 
Te we He served in 
Seoul, 1961-64, 
and was in Viet- 
Nam during the 
height of U.S. 
presence there, 
1968-72. 

Mr. Berger 
was a labor spe- 
cialist during the 
early part of his 
career. His first 





Mr. Berger 
assignment was to London in 1945 as 


labor officer. During the 50s, he 
served at two Far East posts: Tokyo, 
as political counselor, and Wel- 
lington, as deputy chief of mission 
and consul general. In 1958, he was 
appointed deputy chief of mission in 
Athens, where he served until his as- 
signment to Seoul. After a detail to 
the National War College, he was 
deputy assistant secretary for East 
Asian affairs, 1965-68. He also 
served as deputy coordinator of the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy at 
the Foreign Service Institute, and be- 
came special assistant to the director 
of the institute before retiring in 
1974. 

Mr. Berger, born in New York, 
graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1934. In the late ’30s, 
he went to Great Britain on a Car- 
negie fellowship to study the British 
trade union movement. He then 
joined the U.S. lend-lease mission 
there in 1942, to work on manpower 
and labor problems. He served as a 
captain overseas in the Army, 
1944-45. He leaves his wife, three 
stepdaughters, two brothers, one sis- 
ter and two stepgrandchildren. The 
family suggests contributions to 
DACOR Education and Welfare 
Fund, 1718 H Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, 20006. 


Edward P. Prince, 62, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on 
January 11. His first Foreign Service 
assignment was to Budapest, as 
political-commercial officer in 1946. 
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He was chief of the political section 
in Wellington and, later, Dublin. In 
1948, he was appointed administra- 
tive-visa officer in Montreal, fol- 
lowed by an assignment to Helsinki as 
labor representative officer. Mr. 
Prince was chief of the Office of 
Australian, New Zealand and Pacific 
Island Affairs for one year, then was 
economic officer in Ankara from 
1963 until 1966. In the latter year he 
was assigned to Tehran as economic- 
commercial officer. He retired in 
1973. 

Mr. Prince, a native of illinois, 
was graduated from Harvard Univer- 
sity. He was a Navy lieutenant over- 
seas, 1941-46. Survivors include his 
wife, of Great Hill Road, Tamworth, 
N.H. 03886, three sons and one 
daughter. 


Jay Irving Mann, 32, a Foreign 
Service officer assigned to the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, died of 
leukemia on February 23. He joined 
the Service in 
1978, and was 
appointed con- 
sular officer in 
Nairobi. Later 
that year, he re- 
turned to the De- 
partment as a 
political analyst in 
the Office of Re- 
search and Analy- 
sis for Africa. 

Mr. Mann graduated from Colby 
College in Maine. He received a 
master’s from Aberdeen University in 
Scotland, and a Ph.D. from Boston 
University. He leaves his wife, of 
5547 N. 15th St., Arlington, Va. 
22205, a son and daughter. The fam- 
ily suggests contributions to the 
American Cancer Society or the 
American Leukemia Society. 





Mr. Mann 


Richard G. Smith, 61, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on 
February 3. He began his career in 
1940 as a clerk, serving in Kingston, 
Moscow, Calcutta, and New Delhi. In 
Bern, he was an administrative assist- 
ant. Assigned to Paris in 1947, he 


served as political analyst. Mr. Smith 
was economic officer in Curacao from 


1951 until 1955, when he was trans- 
ferred to Barcelona as consular offi- 
cer. A detail to the Department of 
Commerce preceeded an assignment 
to Brussels in 1963 as assistant com- 
mercial officer. His last post before 
retiring in 1972 was Taipei, where he 
was economic-commercial officer. 
Survivors include his wife, of 320 
Scott Avenue, Sarasota, Fla. 33580. 


Lillian V. Watkins, 59, a mail 
and file clerk in the Passport Office 
for the last 13 years, died at Provi- 
dence Hospital on February 21. Join- 
ing the Depart- 
ment in 1967, she 
spent her entire 
career assigned to 
the administrative 
section of the 
Passport Office. 
Ms. Watkins, a 
native of North 
Carolina, worked 
for the War De- 

Ms. Watkins partment in 1942 
and was a clerk with the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving, 1942-51. 
Survivors include her husband, of 
1124 Geranium Street, Washington, 
D.C. 20012, and a son. 





J. Lampton Berry, 71, ambas- 
sador to Ceylon in the late ‘50s, died 
on February 5. His Foreign Service 
career ae in 1934. Until 1939, he 

rotated among 
several posts, in- 
cluding Durban, 
Johannesburg, 
Lourenco Mar- 
ques, Capetown 
and Port Eliza- 
beth. In 1940, he 
was assigned to 
Calcutta. He also 
served in New 
Delhi as secretary 





Mr. Berry 
to the U.S. commander to India and 
secretary to the personal representa- 
tive of the President. 

Mr. Berry held several Depart- 


ment positions. During the ‘40s, he 
served as assistant chief of the divi- 
sion of Middle Eastern and Indian 
Affairs, followed by an assignment as 
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special assistant to the director of the 
Office of Near Eastern and African 
Affairs. He was a staff member of the 
Policy Planning Staff from 1948 until 
1950, when he was detailed to the Air 
War College. After serving for one 
year as consul general and minister in 
Singapore, he returned to the Depart- 
ment as special assistant to the deputy 
under secretary for administration. 

His appointment to Ceylon came 
in 1958. He then served for two years 
as deputy assistant secretary for Near 
Eastern, South Asian and African af- 
fairs. Mr. Berry was deputy director 
of the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, 1959-60, and then returned to 
the Bureau of Administration, again 
as special assistant to the deputy 
under secretary. His last assignment 
before retiring in 1961 was deputy 
director general of the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

Born in Mississippi, he earned a 
bachelor’s and master’s at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, and attended Yale 
University, 1932-34. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, of 1504 Gill Street, 
Columbia, Miss. 39429. 


James Amory, 62, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died after a 
heart attack on November 30, in 
France. His first Foreign Service as- 
signment was to Bombay in 1949, 
followed by assignments to Helsinki 
and Paris. After a detail to the De- 
partment of Commerce, he was ap- 
pointed commercial officer in Bern 
and then Frankfurt, where he was as- 
sistant director of the U.S. Trade 
Center. His last post was Bonn, 
where he was economic/commercial 
officer. He retired in 1971. 

Mr. Amory was graduated from 
Randolph-Macon College, received 
his master’s at Harvard and did addi- 
tional graduate work at Columbia. 
During World War II he served in the 
Pacific theater. He leaves his wife, of 
Plum Tree Cottage, Dittisham, 
Devon, TQ6 OEX, England. 


Joseph A. Angotti, 73, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on 
November 16. He served as budget 
and fiscal officer in Frankfurt, Berlin 
and the Department. In 1956, he was 
appointed attache and second secre- 
tary in Rome. Returning to the De- 
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partment in 1958, he served as super- 
visory budget officer and analyst until 
1961, when he was assigned to Kabul 
as second secretary. His last assign- 
ment was to the Department as ad- 
ministrative specialist in 1965. He re- 
tired in 1966. 

Mr. Angotti, a native of West 
Virginia, attended Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and served overseas in the 
Army, 1943-45. Survivors include 
his wife, of 1610 S. Palmetto #6, S. 
Daytona, Fla. 32019, and two 
daughters. 


Douglas Jenkins Jr., 70, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died on 
January 26. After an initial assign- 
ment to Mazatlan in 1931, Mr. Jen- 
kins served as vice consul at three 
consecutive posts in the Far East: 
Yannanfu, Nanking and Shanghai. A 
one-year assignment to Warsaw was 
followed by a tour in Stockholm in 
1939, where he became second sec- 
retary in addition to consular officer. 
Subsequent assignments in the same 
capacity include Managua, Canberra, 
Yokohama and Kobe. In London, he 
was first secretary and then went on 
to serve as consul general in Port-of- 
Spain, 1955-58. His last appointment 
was executive secretary for the Board 
of Examiners of the Foreign Service, 
in 1958. He retired in 1961. 

Mr. Jenkins was born on the 
French Island of St. Pierre et Mi- 
quelon near Newfoundland, to 
American parents. He attended school 
in China and was a graduate of the 
University of Virginia. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, of 173 Tynes Ave., 
Riverland Terrace, Charleston, S.C. 
29412. 


Henry J. Lilienfield, 74, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died on 
January 7 at Georgetown University 
Hospital, after a heart attack. Mr. 
Lilienfield, a native of New Jersey, 
received a law degree from St. John’s 
University in New York in 1931, and 
worked for welfare agencies for sev- 
eral years thereafter. He was a senior 
analyst for the Bureau of the Budget 
for five years, and was an assistant 
director with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration until 1951, when he took a po- 
sition as organization and methods 
examiner with the Department. Con- 


verting to the Foreign Service in 
1955, he was assigned to Bonn as 
second secretary and consular officer. 
He served for one year as administra- 
tive officer in Frankfurt, then was 
transferred to Munich in 1959. His 
last post was London, where he was 
second secretary and consular officer. 
He retired in 1966. 

Mr. Lilienfield, active in Howard 
County (Md.) civic affairs, was a 
member of the county committee on 
aging and a trustee of the county gen- 
eral hospital. He is survived by his 
wife, of Reservoir Road, Fulton, Md. 
20759, two sons, one daughter, 12 
grandchildren and four great- 
grandchildren. 


John H. Hermanson, 59, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died of 
a cardiac arrest, at his home, on 
January 23. Joining the Foreign 
Service in 1945, he was assigned to 
London, where, he had served during 
the war as a civilian intelligence offi- 
cial in the office of the U.S. naval 
attache. In 1950, he was appointed 
vice consul in Johannesburg. This 
was followed by an appointment to 
Kabul as second secretary. After a 
Depariment assignment to the Bureau 
of African Affairs, Mr. Hermanson 
was transferred to Rabat in 1962, 
where he served as first secretary. 
Later, he became director of the Con- 
solidated Administrative Management 
Organization and, then, first secretary 
in Abidjan. He returned to the bureau 
before retiring in 1968. 

Born in Boston, Mr. Hermanson 
was a graduate of Lowell Commercial 
College. He also attended the London 
School of Economics. He leaves his 
wife, of 1825 Ivy Oak Square, Res- 
ton, Va. 22090, two daughters, one 
brother and one grandchild. 


Dorothy J. Boland, a retired 
Foreign Service personnel officer, 
died on January 14 in Dorchester, 
Mass. Joining the Foreign Service as 
a clerk in 1948, she served in Lon- 
don, New Delhi, Athens and Bonn. 
She was an administrative assistant in 
Coblenz and Cairo and went on to 
serve as personnel officer in Khar- 
toum, New Delhi and Hong Kong. 
She retired in 1970. Ms. Boland, a 
native of Massachusetts, leaves three 
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sisters. The family suggests contribu- 
tions to the St. Vincent de Paul Con- 
ference, St. Aloysius Church, 19 Eye 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Hallye Heiland, 68, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on 
November 21. She began her career in 
1947. She served as a clerk in Lima, 
Jidda and Madrid, where she progres- 
sed to accountant and, then, dis- 
bursement officer. In 1956, Ms. Hei- 
land was assigned to Tehran as budget 
and fiscal officer, and became con- 
sular officer and second secretary 
there. She returned to the Department 
in 1959 as a systems accountant. She 
served as second secretary in Bonn 
and Lima before retiring in 1966. 
There are no known survivors. 


Gordon Chase, 47, a former 
Foreign Service officer who trans- 
ferred to the National Security Coun- 
cil, died in Boston on January 10 of 
injuries suffered in a car accident. He 
joined the Foreign Service in 1956 


KINSHASA, Zaire—Ambassador Robert 
B. Oakley, left, congratulates the Marine 
security guard detachment for its re- 
ceiving the 1979 ‘‘Most Improved De- 
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and served as second secretary and 
vice consul in Karachi and London. 
In 1962, he was detailed to the Na- 
tional Security Council. He trans- 
ferred to that agency in 1965. 

Born in Massachusetts, Mr. 
Chase received a bachelor’s at Har- 
vard. He was the first person with 
only a bachelor’s degree to receive 
tenure at Brandeis University, where 
he was a professor of public policy. 

Mr. Chase was a former State of 
Massachusetts human resources di- 
rector, and also a former New York 
municipal official. He was a first 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, 
1954-6. Survivors include his wife, 
three children and two stepchildren. 
The family suggests contributions to 
the Gordon Chase Memorial Fund at 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 


Miriam Shattuck Bash, wife of 
retired Foreign Service officer Ed- 
ward J. Bash and mother of Edward J. 
Bash Jr., economic/commercial offi- 
cer in Lisbon, died of a pulmonary 
embolus at her home on December 


tachment’’ award. From left: Carl 
Stewart; Robert Muhne; Joni Feid, wife 
of the noncommissioned officer-in- 
charge, Donald Feid (on her left); 
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18. Mrs. Bash, a painter and sculptor, 
accompanied her husband on assign- 
ments to Cuba, Brazil and Sweden. 
She is survived by her husband, of 
343 Sudduth Circle N.E., Fort Wal- 
ton Beach, Fla. 32548, one daughter, 
two sons, her mother and a sister. 
Contributions may be sent to Mimi 
Bash Memorial Art Show and Festi- 
val, P.O. Box 476, Fort Walton 
Beach, Fla. 32549. 


John Winchester MacDonald 
Ill, 24, son of John W. MacDonald 
Jr., political officer in Geneva, died 
of accidental asphyxiation in Tangier 
on December 10. Born in Ithaca, 
N.Y., he accompanied his father to 
several posts including Zurich, Nice, 
Paris, Tripoli, Hargeisa, Nairobi, 
Mogadiscio, Tunis, Conakry, 
Sarasota and Tangier, where he re- 
cently became a French teacher at the 
American School. He attended the 
State University of New York, the In- 
stitut Catolique of Paris, the Sorbonne 
and New College in Sarasota. @ 


Ronald McCrae; Ronald Beale; John 
McIntyre; commanding officer Ronald 
Richard. 
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